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Boat  Landing 

photo  by  L.  P.  Refweber 


By  Rudolph  Easttrly,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 


Now  IS  THE  TIME  to  overlook  animosities,  per 
sonal  prejudices,  and  factional  disputes;  to  place  |" 
ourselves  above  such  transient  frailties  and  to 
consider  that  now  is  the  time  to  take  a  definite  step 
towards  the  preservation  of  our  wildlife  and  natural 
resources.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  is  at  the  crossroads  as  to  whether  the 
programs  it  has  been  struggling  to  conduct  are  to 
continue  and  go  forward  or  whether  the  cause  of 
conservation  in  our  state  is  to  regress  to  a  condition 
far  less  than  status  quo. 

Thus  the  1960  legislature  will  be  asked  to  give 
high  priority  to  the  commission's  program  which  will 
be  set  before  it  for  if  it  is  ignored,  how  else  can  we 
continue? 

Our  problems  are  acute  and  prompt  action  is  neces- 
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sary  and  we  know  that  our  waters,  forests,  and  wildlife  are  renewable  if  given 
proper  care  and  intelligent  management  now.  The  acquisition  of  lands  for  man- 
agement and  recreational  purposes  should  be  provided  for  now  before  we  are  left 
with  the  dregs  after  the  more  re-habitable  lands  are  swallowed  up  by  industry. 
In  the  long  "run,  the  more  unsuitable  lands,  which  will  be  left,  will  be  more 
costly  in  the  long  run  to  rehabilitate,  if  this  may  be  accomplished  at  all.  for  how 
can  man  create  a  wildlife  ecology  that  has  taken  eons  to  create  even  with  unlimited 
financial  resources? 

Our  solons  will  be  asked  to  consider  a  measure  to  number  and  register  motor 
boats  in  Louisiana  in  accordance  with  already  passed  federal  legislation.  It  is 
our  hope  that  such  a  boating  law  could  be  administered  and  enforced  with  very 
little  addition  to  our  present  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  staff  of  enforce- 
ment officers.  Unless  Louisiana  passes  such  a  law,  the  numbering  and  register- 
ing of  motor  boats  will  revert  to  the  federal  government  and  revenues  from  such 
a  measure  will  be  lost  forever  to  the  state."  The  revenues  derived  would  lend 
financial  assistance  to  our  wildlife  and  recreation  program  here  in  Louisiana. 

We  are  asking  that  our  law  enforcement  division  be  provided  with  proper  leeal 
authority  to  enable  it  to  break  up  the  unsportsmanlike,  wasteful,  and  reprehensible 
practice  of  fish  shockine  which  is  unfair  to  our  sports  fisherman  and  highlv  in- 
equitable to  the  commercial  fisherman  of  our  state.  We  likewise  entreat  our  solons 
to  consider  a  substitute  law  for  the  protection  of  our  vanishine  alligator  popula- 
tions. For  if  their  imminent  extinction  is  not  forestalled  bv  the  prevention  of 
wanton  slaughter  of  the  beasts  of  all  aees  and  sizes  Louisiana  will  eventuallv 
be  deprived  of  an  industrv  that  eives  a  livelihood  to  many  of  its  citizens.  Through 
sensible  controls  this  catastrophe  may  be  avoided. 

Among  the  wildlife  legislation  that  will  be  ureed  by  the  commission  will  be 
the  passage  of  a  bill  increasing  the  annual  huntint^  license  fee.  The  monies  accruing 
from  these  fees  will  be  used  to  expand  our  wildlife  management  program,  which 
will  include  the  acquisition  of  more  lands  for  our  deer  herds  and  game  of  all  kindv 
We  are  asking  for  a  deer  tagging  law.  akin  to  those  in  other  states,  that  will 
enable  the  commission  to  determine  the  condition  and  populations  of  our  herds. 

A  one-dollar  fishing  license  for  all  those  who  fish  regardless  of  gear  used 
with  the  exception  of^hose  who  have  not  reached  their  sixteenth  birthday  and 
those  over  sixty,  will  also  be  presented  to  the  legislature  for  consideration. 

Now  we  know  that  most  of  our  people  like  to  fish.  But  whafs  the  use  of  fish- 
ing when  there's  no  fish  to  be  caughf^  We  don't  believe  that  the  fisherman. 
whether  he  fish  for  sport  or  meat  for  the  table  will  begrudge  us  one  dollar  to 
improve  our  lakes  and  ponds,  to  open  up  new  fishing  waters  for  him,  to  kill  off 
trash  fish  and  make  room  for  game  fish  and  construct  roads  to  inaccessible 
places  and  build  ramps  whereby  boats  can  be  launched.  Frankly,  it's  hard  for  us 
to  beheve  that  for  one  dollar  anyone  would  turn  down  this  bonanza  that  is  being 
offered. 

When  have  so  many  been  asked  for  so  little? 


Dinner  For  Duck 
a  la  Louisianne 

George  Montgomery 

(Fholos  bil  .<oi7  Conserrntion  .Service) 


A  DUCK  DINNER  with  all  the  trimmings  is  on  the 
menu  at  Erie  Barham's  3,000  acre  farm  near 
Oak  Ridge,  Louisiana.  The  unique  part  of  it 
though,  is  that  the  ducks  are  the  invited  guests. 

As  a  part  of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram on  his  farm,  Barham  has  developed  an  18-acre 
diked  area  that  can  be  flooded  at  the  proper  time 
as  an  invitation  to  the  ducks. 

The  trimmings  consist  of  browntop  millet,  a  favored 
food  for  the  winged  visitors.  This  crop  was  planted 
in  the  diked  area  during  the  late  summer  of  1958. 
The  plants  were  heavy  with  seed  by  early  fall.  The 
browntop  millet  made  a  second  growth  of  seedheads 
after  rains  during  the  last  part  of  September. 

All  that  was  needed  then,  was  to  flood  the  area 
through  the  automatic  water  gates.  For  covering 
their  food  with  water  is  like  sauce  for  the  goose  and 
sauce  for  the  gander.  This  is  also  true  of  the  mallards 
which  Barham  was  able  to  attract.  For  hungry  ducks 
like  to  "dive  in"  and  eat  when  their  dinner's  set  be- 
fore them. 

How  does  all  this  fit  in  with  a  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program?  Well,  the  basis  of  sound  conser- 
vation is  good  use  of  land  and  water.  And,  develop- 
ing wet,  low-lying  cropland  as  a  waterfowl  area, 
represents  very  good  use  of  the  land.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  when  the  farmer,  who  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  land  use  decisions,  likes  to  hunt  ducks. 

Since  boyhood,  Barham  has  been  intensely  inter- 
ested in  wildlife.  Several  years  ago,  he  joined  sports- 
men of  the  nearby  communities  of  Collinston,  Mer 
Rouge,  and  Oak  Ridge  in  an  effort  to  see  what  they 
could  do  to  promote  more  wildlife  in  that  area.  A 
number  of  adjoining  landowners  agreed  to  provide 
land  for  a  protected  wildlife  haven. 

The  result  was  the  development  of  the  6000-acre 
Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge,  managed  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Barham  and  his 
sister's  property  make  up  a  major  part  of  the  refuge. 
Although  it  was  primarily  designed  for  deer,  it  also 
provides  a  "holding"  or  "resting"  area  for  ducks.  A 
300-acre  water  impoundment,  plus  numerous  canals 
in  the  area,  annually  attract  30,000  to  40,000  mal- 
lards. They  feed  out  30  to  40  niiles  from  the  refuge. 


>. 


Mallards  on  the  wing  in  the  Coulee  refuge.  The  ducks  fly  out  for 
30  to  40  miles  for  food.  Barham's  duck  food  area  is  conveniently 
located  only  four  miles  from  the  refuge. 

With  that  many  ducks  only  four  miles  away,  Bar- 
ham was  right  in  the  middle  of  a  first-rate  duck 
area.  He  figured  he  might  as  well  provide  a  place 
for  them  to  feed  and  get  some  hunting  on  his  own 
farm  while  they  were  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  a  40- 
acre  swamp  area,  known  as  Cottonwood  Lake,  but  it 
ordinarily  doesn't  have  any  water  in  it  until  after 
the  duck  season. 

So  Barham  asked  the  local  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  to  help  him  develop  an  area 
of  this  low-lying  cropland  that  would  be  most  at- 
tractive to  ducks.  Area  Conservationist,  Don  Richard- 
son, called  in  Verne  Davison,  SCS  biologist  for  the 
Southeast,  who  gave  advice  on  planning  the  project. 
John  W.  Moncrief,  local  SCS  engineer,  laid  out  the 
dikes.  Richary  Yancey,  waterfowl  authority  with  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  also 
gave  valuable  advice  on  planting  and  controlled  shoot- 
ing. 

The  whole  field  was  surrounded  by  a  2 '/2 -foot  levee, 
with  water  control   structures   which   enables   Barham 


A  close-up  shot  of  browntop  millet  (and  a  bit  of  milo)  seedheads 
in  the   18-acre  duck  field  developed   by  Erie  Barham. 
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Part   of  the    18-acre  duck   food    area,   planted    to   browntop    millet  and   mile,  and  flooded  to  depth  of  I  to   12  inches  after  seed  matured. 


to  flood  the  18-acre  area  to  any  desired  depth.  It  can 
also  be  drained  when  necessary. 

The  planting  of  browntop  millet  is  not  the  only 
duck  food  available.  Smartweed,  also  a  choice  ducic 
food  of  the  Mississippi  fly-way,  grows  naturally  in 
the  adjoining  Cottonwood  Lake  and  another  nearby 
swamp  area  of  25  acres  known  as  Spicewood  Lake. 
Pin   and   Nuttall   oaks   provide   acorns,   also   preferred 


Area  of  natural  smartweed.  This  plot  is  enclosed  by  levees.  A 
water-control  gate  keeps  desired  depth  of  flooding.  This  area  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  acorns  in  the  woodland  and  browntop 
millet  in  the  field. 


duck  foods  in  these  natural  wet  areas. 

Mr.  Barham  also  planted  grain  sorghum  (milo) 
with  the  browntop  millet,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photographs  of  1938.  He  won"t  plant  milo 
for  ducks  in  the  future,  because  obser\ation  and 
stomach  analyses  showed  that  redwingcd  blackbirds 
and  cowbirds  ate  most  of  the  sorghum  seed.  Grain 
sorghums  are  tasty  food  to  mallards,  and  most  other 
ducks  too;  and  Barham's  ducks  got  an  occasional 
grain,  but  landowners  cannot  afford  to  attract  and 
feed  the  large  flocks  of  blackbirds,  grackles,  crows 
and  sparrows  which  come  almost  in\ariablv  to  sor- 
ghum fields. 

Willow,  which  also  grows  in  these  areas,  limits  the 
growth  of  the  smartweed,  so,  as  a  part  of  his  wild- 
life program,  Barham  plans  to  deaden  some  of  the 
willow  trees  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  smartweed. 

"On  the  advice  of  Mr.  Yancey,  wc  let  the  ducks 
stay  awhile  before  we  did  any  shooting".  Barham 
says.  "That  way,  they  learn  ami  remember  the  feed- 
ing area,  and  come  back  to  feed  every  morning  and 
evening." 

The  duck  food  area  is  a  part  of  the  farm  conser- 
\ation  plan  that  Barham  worked  out  with  the  help 
of  SCS   technicians  in   the   Northeast   Soil   Conserva- 

(Contimied  on  Page  24) 
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Fishing  Bait 

for 

FREE 

Ednard  Waldo 


THERE  ARE  MANY  fishermen  who  hold  that  crick- 
ets are  the  best  bait  for  bream  and  many  other 
fish  and  perhaps  the  best  argument  for  this  is 
that  they  are  for  free  and  can  be  raised  with  com- 
parative ease.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  a  lard  can,  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  laying  mash  and  a  piece  of  old 
screen  wire  you're  in  the  cricket  raising  business  and 
can  have  them  on  hand  all  year  round. 

Crickets  make  fine  baits  for  sunfishes  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  Usually  abundant  during  these 
months,  these  insects  can  be  found  under  piles  of  de- 
caying plants,  boards,  and  under  objects  in  fields, 
fence  rows  and  similar  areas,  nonetheless  they  are 
hard  to  collect  in  large  numbers.  Fortunately  crick- 
ets may  be  raised  with  a  minimum  amount  of  care 
and  effort. 

For  the  successful  raising  of  crickets  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recommends  those 
methods  developed  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute which  has  demonstrated  that  crickets  may  be 
raised  in  old  lard  cans,  garbage  cans,  metal  drums 
with  tops  removed,  metal  lined  boxes  or  similar  con- 
tainers. 

The  cricket  container,  whatever  it  may  be  made  of, 
should  be  placed  in  a  dry  basement,  garage  or  other 
building  that  is  screened;  otherwise,  the  container 
must  be  covered  with  fine-meshed  screen  such  as  is 
used  in  screen  doors,  to  protect  the  crickets  from 
ants,  spiders  and  parasites. 

The  inside  of  the  container  should  be  sandpapered 
and  coated  with  wax  or  varnish  some  eight  to  ten 
inches  from  the  top  to  prevent  the  crickets  from 
escaping.  Four  to  six  inches  of  clean,  fine,  damp  sand 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  can;  if  the 
sand  feels  damp  to  the  hands,  it  will  supply  enough 
moisture  for  the  hatching  of  the  first  crop  of  crickets. 
Excelsior,  loose  straw,  or  other  material  should  be 
placed  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  young. 

To  stock  a  can  two  feet  in  diameter,  twenty  to 
thirty  adult  crickets  should  be  used;  the  female  may 
be  identified  by  the  egg-laying  tube  on  her  last  seg- 
ment. The  male  has  none.  Larger  containers  accom- 


modate proportionately  more  adults.  The  container 
should  be  examined  every  three  or  four  days  during 
the  first  two  weeks.  Dead  crickets  should  be  removed 
as  occasionally  there  are  injured  or  diseased  crickets 
in  the  original  stock. 

Poultry  laying  mash  has  been  found  satisfactory 
as  a  food,  but  a  great  variety  of  feeds  may  be  used. 
Those  foods  that  do  not  mold  too  quickly  are  satis- 
factory. About  two  pounds  of  laying  mash  are  re- 
quired for  each  100  crickets  produced.  An  ordinary 
baby  chick  waterer  or  a  one-quart  fruit  jar  inverted 
in  a  saucerlike  glass  dish  is  satisfactory  to  supply 
drinking  water.  The  saucer  should  be  filled  slightly 
above  the  water  level  with  cotton  to  prevent  the  small 
crickets  from  drowning  and  the  waterer  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  container. 

The  floor  around  the  outside  of  the  cans  should 
be  dusted  with  derris  powder  or  other  insecticides 
every  one  to  two  months  to  keep  out  ants  which  kill 
crickets.  The  cans  may  be  heated  with  a  light  bulb 
if  needed.  For  best  results  the  heat  should  be  main- 
tained between  seventy  and  ninety  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, preferably  near  eighty  degrees  for  at  this  tem- 
perature the  eggs  hatch  out  within  15  to  25  days 
and  the  young  crickets  become  large  enough  for  bait 
in  about  one  month.  They  require  about  three  months 
to  reach  maturity.  About  400  crickets  may  be  raised 
in  a  can  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  and  a  can 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter  produces  half  that  number. 

A  way  to  keep  your  bait  crickets  from  jumping 
all  over  the  boat  when  you  want  to  remove  them  to 
the  hook  is  to  place  the  crickets  in  a  jar  large  enough 
to  admit  the  fingers.  Make  a  cap  of  sheet  rubber  or 
an  old  inner  tube,  stretch  it  over  the  sides  of  the 
jar  and  tie  it  round  with  a  string.  Then  make  a  slit 
in  this  drum-like  top  and  the  crickets  may  be  re- 
moved, one  by  one  at  your  convenience  without  the 
others  escaping. 

Baits  may  be  classified  as  artificial  and  natural. 
Artificial  baits  consist  of  flies,  spoons,  spinners, 
plugs,  and  a  multitude  of  other  contrivances  made 
from  a  large  number  of  materials.  Natural  baits  in- 
clude   worms,    crayfish,   insects,    minnows,   frogs   and 
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many  other  natural  forms. 

Earthworms,  the  raising  of  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  another  issue  of  the  Conservationist,  and 
crickets  are  traditional  bait  for  bream,  bass  and 
other  fishes  and  in  some  places  the  cockroach  is  used. 
However,  in  most  places  there  is  no  need  for  raising 
the  cockroach  as  they  may  be  found  almost  anywhere 
there  is  debris,  decaying  vegetation  or  food;  besides 
the  raising  of  roaches  is  a  relatively  long  undertak- 
ing. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before  there  are  many 
other  natural  forms  of  bait  and  many  of  these  are 
commonly  called  "worms'"  although  they  are  actually 
the  larvae  of  insects.  If  you  break  open  the  nest  of 
a  wasp  you  will  find  ready-made  baits  although  wasp 
larvae  are  fragile  and  tender  and  the  fish  is  more 
than  likely  to  take  it  from  the  hook  before  it  is 
snared. 

A  real  tough  worm  that  fish  go  for  is  the  larva 
of  the  catalpa  sphinx  moth  which  hatches  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  of  the  catalpa  tree  and  feeds 
upon  them.  Cursed  roundly  by  gardeners  these  mon- 
strous looking  animals  are  the  joy  of  the  panfish 
fishermen  many  of  whom  say  they  work  magic  when 
all  other  lures  are  ignored  by  the  fish. 

The  catalpa  worm  is  unusually  hardy  and  may  be 
stored  live  in  a  container  for  some  time  in  the  re- 
frigerator or  when  discovered  in  over  abundance  it 
may  be  kept  in  containers  in  the  deep-freezer.  It  is 
easiest  to  find  during  the  summer  where  it  feeds  on 
the  tree's  fast  growing  leaves.  It  does  not  bite  nor 
is  the  juice  which  it  exudes  poisonous.  It  may  be 
gathered  in  largest  numbers  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September  and  although  these  are 
the  best  months  for  gathering,  due  to  its  unusual 
life's  cycle  it  may  be  seen  as  late  as  October. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  catalpa  sphinx  moth  begins 
with  the  depositing  of  the  eggs  on  the  undersides 
of  the  catalpa  leaves.  The  eggs  hatch,  feed  on  the 
leaves  and  grow  and  drop  or  climb  to  the  ground 
where  they  spin  a  cocoon  around  themselves  and  enter 
pupal  stage.  After  a  brief  hibernation  the  pupa 
emerges  as  a  catalpa  sphinx  moth  and  the  cycle  con- 
tinues over  again. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  catalpa  worm  is 
the  "caviar"  of  the  panfish  world  and  that  bream 
and  perch  favor  the  immature  worms  whereas  bass 
"go"  for  the  older  ones.  Nonetheless  most  are  agreed 
that  the  catalpa  worm  succeeds  where  others  fail. 

There  is  another  extremely  tough  panfish  catcher 
which  you  may  take  fishing  with  you  in  its  natural 
container  if  you  learn  to  find  it.  It  is  the  weed 
worm  or  larva  of  a  species  of  owlet  moth.  This  moth 


lays  her  eggs  in  the  stems  of  the  giant  ragweed  and 
if  you  are  not  allergic  to  hay  fever  you  will  find  her 
larvae  are  relished  by  panfish.  Giant  ragweed  (Ani- 
hrosia  liif'ula)  is  extremely  abundant  along  the  road- 
sides on  the  alluvial  soils  in  Louisiana  where  it  fre- 
quently attains  a  height  of  fifteen  feet. 

After  the  owlet  moth's  eggs  have  hatched  they  de- 
velop in  the  stem  of  the  weed  and  their  presence  may 
be  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  entrance  hole 
which  makes  a  discoloration  on  the  stem  and  by  a 
slight  swelling  in  the  stem.  When  you  locate  the  worm 
don't  bother  to  extract  it,  just  cut  the  stem  off  about 
five  inches  below  the  entrance  hole  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  swelling  and  just  take  the  stems 
along   fishing   and    remove   the    worms    when    needed. 


STAINED 
SHRIMP 

SO<  REWARD 

Shrimp  hove  been  marled  with  blue,  green  and  red  biological  rtaini  —  in  order  t 
obtain  information  on  migrotions  and  growth.  TTie  color  oppeori  only  on  both  jid< 
of  the  head  (in  the  gills)  ai  ihown  in  the  illustration. 

Look  for  color  here 


A  reword  of  bO'^  will  be  paid  for  rtoined  shrimp  when  returned  with  the  followin 
informotion: 


1.  Exact  place  the  shrinp  was  cowghl. 

2.  Date  the  shrimp  was  caught. 

NOTIFY  BY  MAIL  THE  U  S  FISH  ANO  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  .  BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY.  P.O.BOX  3098  .  GALVESTON  .TEXAS ,  OR  CONTACT  ANY 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE    SERVICE    AGENT  OR  REPRESENTATIVE 

Sioined   shr.mp  must  be  verified  by  Fish  ond  wildlife  Service  blole^ltl 


The  field   cricket  (I)   male,   (2)   female,   (3  and   4)  young  and   old 
larvae. 


HE  DID  HIS  BEST 

"We  may  not  know  what  route  he  look, 
But  hope  it  passed  some  babbling  brook. 
And  we'd  be  glad  if  this  last  trail 
Might  someh()w  pass  some  nesting  quail. 
And  through  some  woods,  to  him  so  dear, 
He  might  espy  a  startled  deer. 
While  we  may  not  know  the  route  he'll  take. 
We  hope  it  winds  b\  a  mountain  lake: 
And  from  yon  mountain's  Itighest  crest 
He'll  know,  as  we,  he  did  his  best." 


April,  1960 


A  large  female  alligator  basking   in  the  sun  on  a  spring   morning.   The   males    have   a    wider   and    less    tapering    snout. 

The  Sun  Worshiper 


Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  between  an  alligator 
and  a  crocodile?  Perhaps  the  answer  to  this 
frequently  asked  question  is  largely  academic 
and  depends  on  whether  the  scientist,  in  passing 
judgment,  is  looking  for  differences  or  resemblances. 
Technically  speaking,  an  alligator  is  a  species  of 
crocodile,  but  only  if  the  latter  term  is  used  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Alligators  and  crocodiles,  as  well  as 
their  close  relatives,  some  of  which  stand  in  between, 
have  many  features  in  common.  Among  these  are 
their  large  size;  their  lizard-like  shape;  their  tough 
armament;  and  their  dental  characteristics.  They  are 
the  only  reptiles  with  a  four-chambered  heart,  like 
those  of  birds  and  mammals.  Feeding  and  egg-laying 
habits  are  similar,  and  here  again  they  are  the  only 
reptiles  which  exhibit  that  noble  attribute  which  we 
call  motherly  love. 

No   doubt   it   is   the    resemblance    rather   than   the 
differences   which   have    given   rise   to   the   confusion 


which  exists.  The  Cajun  term  "Cocodrie",  a  fairly 
common-place  name  in  Louisiana,  is  no  doubt  a  cor- 
ruption of  "crocodile",  yet  there  were  no  "crocodiles'" 
in  these  places,  only  "alligators".  "Alligator"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Spanish  "el  lagarto",  the  lizard,  but 
originally  this  referred  to  the  cayman  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  is  the  same  species  as  the  American 
crocodile. 

Today,  the  popular  term  "crocodile"  refers  to 
species  of  the  order  CROCODILIA,  in  which  the 
snout  is  long,  narrow,  and  significantly  tapering, 
whereas  "alligator"  refers  to  species  in  which  the 
snout  is  broad  and  the  taper  relatively  less.  In  both 
types,  the  fourth  pair  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are 
larger  than  the  others.  In  crocodiles,  the  snout  nar- 
rows and  is  notched  behind  the  nostrils.  When  the 
mouth  is  closed,  the  large  fourth  teeth  protrude  like 
those  of  a  boxer  dog.  and  fit  alongside  these  notches. 
In  alligators,  on  the  other  hand,  these  large  teeth  do 
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not  protrude,  but  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  they  fit 
into  pit-like  depressions  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Now,  if  we  survey  the  ancient  order  of  CROCO- 
DILIA  in  all  of  its  living  manifestations,  we  find 
that  only  two  kinds  live  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  which,  the  American  alligator, 
occurs  in  Louisiana.  The  other  is  a  more  tropical  spe- 
cies, the  so-called  American  crocodile,  which  in  this 
country  is  found  only  in  extreme  southern  Florida, 
where  tropical  conditions  prevail. 

The  American  alligator  thrives  in  the  moist  tem- 
perate climate  of  the  swamp,  marsh,  and  bayou  coun- 
try of  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  states.  Its 
range  extends  inland  along  river  valleys,  even  reach- 
ing well  into  the  swamp  and  lake  regions  of  south- 
ern Arkansas.  Early  historians  have  written  about 
its  great  abundance  in  the  wet  lands  of  Louisiana, 
where  in  many  places  today,  it  is  all  but  extermi- 
nated. 

Its  greatest  remaining  concentrations  are  on  some 
of  our  inviolate  game  preserves,  which  serve  as  alli- 
gator sanctuaries.  From  here,  the  population  over- 
flows into  other  areas,  especially  when  dispersed  by 
hurricanes.  There  is  enough  brood  stock  left  to  re- 
stock the  state  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  if 
they  were  given  protective  legislation.  When  we  get 
away  from  the  beaten  path  on  a  sunny  day,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  it  is  a  thrill  to  see  a  huge  alli- 
gator basking  on  a  shelf  along  the  shore  of  some  la- 
goon or  bayou,  drinking  in  the  sunshine.  Perhaps  our 
sun-tanned  beauties  have  taken  lessons  from  the  alli- 
gator. 

Like  all  other  members  of  the  crocodile  order,  the 
American  alligator  lives  and  feeds  in  water.  Here  it 
can  maneuver  its  heavy  body  with  great  agility, 
whereas  on  land  it  is  awkward  and  cumbersome.  It 
is  strictly  an  air  breather,  a  characteristic  of  all 
reptiles.  When  submerged,  a  set  of  valves  closes  the 
nostrils  and  another  set  seals  the  throat  off  from  the 
mouth  cavity.  Thus  an  alligator  can  bite  and  gather 
food  under  water  without  letting  any  water  enter  its 
lungs. 

When  forced  to  come  up  for  lack  of  oxygen,  an 


alligator  can  break  water  with  its  nostrils  only,  open 
the  valves,  take  a  deep  breath,  and  submerge  once 
more.  Or  it  can  open  nostrils,  eyes  and  cars  at  the 
surface,  scan  the  entire  horizon  without  moving  its 
head,  and  again  slip  silently  out  of  sight.  Even  when 
hibernating,  an  alligator  must  come  up  for  air  and 
may  lie  motionless  for  days  with  only  nostrils  ex- 
posed. I  have  seen  them  break  ice  to  expose  their 
nostrils  during  a  cold  winter. 

Although  a  hungry  alligator  will  feed  at  any  time, 
they  are  largely  nocturnal,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer. Their  food  consists  of  crustaceans,  fishes,  am- 
phibians, reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  they  con- 
sume that  which  is  available  at  any  given  time  and 
place.  Aquatic  insects,  as  well  as  those  which  fall 
into  the  water  from  the  air,  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  diet  of  the  babies.  A  large  alligator  will  devour  a 
domestic-animal  if  it  happens  across  its  path.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  large  ball  of  matted  hog  hair  taken 
from  the  stomach  of  a  huge  alligator.  But,  I  believe  the 
alligator  is  of  more  value  to  the  human  race  and  is 
certainly  not  destructive  to  the  native  environment 
like  the  rampant  wild  hog,  so  good  riddance!  Some- 
times vegetable  matter  or  humus  is  found  in  the 
stomach  of  an  alligator.  This  could  be  more  or  less 
accidental,  but  might  be  due  to  hunger.  I  have  seen 
hungry  alligators  feed  on  bread  in  captivity. 

The  alligator  has  in  interesting  feeding  habit,  even 
if  blood-chilling  to  timid  souls.  If  its  prey  is  too  large 
to  swallow  whole,  it  must  be  torn  apart.  Sometimes 
several  alligators  will  band  together  to  dismember 
the  carcass  of  a  large  animal.  Each  will  grab  hold 
of  a  limb,  or  piece  of  flesh,  and  tear  it  off  by  a 
violent  twisting  motion.  To  accomplish  this  they  hold 
their  own  legs  firmly  at  their  sides  and  use  only 
their  tails  as  a  propellant.  The  spinning  twist  is  ac- 
complished by  a  violent  counter  motion  of  the  tail 
which  usually  continues  until  the  morsel  is  torn  free. 
The  powerful  tail  of  an  alligator  is  also  employed  to 
knock  out  its  victim  and  throw  it  forcibly  into  its 
open  mouth. 

The  power  of  an  alligator's  jaws  is  entirely  in  its 
closing   muscles.    A    man   can    easily    hold    shut    the 


Center  of  alligator  nest  with  vegetable  cover  removed  to  show 
eggs.  The  nest  may  be  several  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
as  much   as  three  feet   high. 


Alligator  trail  or  "drag"  through  drying  mar^h.  leading  from 
den  to  lagoon.  A  huge  beast,  covered  with  mud.  is  lying  in  the 
trail   (left  and   lower  of  center). 
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mouth  of  a  huge  alligator  with  his  hands.  Alligator 
hunters  take  advantage  of  this  in  pulling  them  from 
their  holes,  especially  when  they  wish  to  bring  them 
back  alive.  This  trick  is  also  employed  by  so-called 
alligator  wrestlers  at  roadside  shows. 

Large  alligators  dig  large,  slanting  holes  in  which 
they  spend  their  daylight  hours  and  use  during  hiber- 
nation. These  holes  go  below  the  water  table,  thus 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  wetland  community  dur- 
ing times  of  drouth.  They  not  only  serve  as  water- 
holes  from  which  animal  life  can  drink,  but  a  per- 
centage of  the  aquatic  life  (fishes,  tadpoles,  frogs, 
turtles,  crustaceans,  etc.,  survives  the  drouth  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  water  reservoirs.  Thus  swamp 
and  marshland  communities  are  more  quickly  re- 
stocked when  the  rains  come  once  more. 

An  alligator  is  not  too  choosy  and  will  take  such 
food  as  requires  the  least  effort.  It  will  not  go  to  the 
trouble  to  stalk  a  healthy  muskrat  or  nutria,  when  a 
sick  one  is  easier  to  catch.  Thus  the  alligator  is  a 
valuable  predator  and  tends  to  maintain  a  fine  bal- 
ance of  nature  in  our  swamp,  marsh,  and  bayou 
country;  a  balance  which  man,  the  unwise  predator, 
upsets  in  more  ways  than  one.  By  thinning  out 
surpluses  of  muskrats,  nutria,  and  other  fur-bearers, 
especially  by  weeding  out  sick  and  undernourished 
mammals  and  birds  before  epidemics  can  spread,  they 
tend  to  minimize  the  alternate  periods  of  super- 
abundance and  scarcity  which  make  investments  in 
wetland  resources  such  a  hazardous  undertaking.  By 
feeding  upon  small  garfish  in  their  nursery  lagoons, 
they  help  prevent  the  build  up  of  excessive  popula- 
tions of  these  destructive  fishes. 

The  nesting  habits  of  alligators  are  unusual  and 
stand  somewhat  between  those  of  the  lizards  and 
those  of  the  birds.  Shortly  after  the  mating  season 
in  spring,  the  female  alligator  will  gather  local  vege- 
tation, such  as  marsh  grasses,  rushes,  twigs,  and 
small  branches.  With  these,  she  fashions  a  large, 
somewhat  elaborate  nest.  It  may  be  several  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  as  much  as  three  feet  high. 
The  selected  spot  is  usually  on  the  bank  or  border  of 
some  lagoon  or  other  open  water  into  which  the  ani- 
mal can  slither  away  from  its  potential  enemies,  and 
in  which  its  food  is  available.  The  vital  part  of  the 
nest  is  always  well  above  the  water  level. 

The   nest  has   a   central   concavity   which  is   lined 
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Group  of  young  alligators  climbing  on  bank.  They  congregate  this 
way  to  engage  in  sun-worshiping  ceremony. 


Tying  up  an  alligator  to  "bring  him  back  alive'  This  one  probably 
ended  up  in  the  zoo. 

with  humus.  In  this,  the  mother  lays  some  40  to  60 
eggs.  These  are  about  three  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  somewhat  cylindrical,  and 
with  equally  rounded  ends.  After  laying  the  full 
compliment,  the  female  alligator  covers  her  eggs  with 
more  humus  and  vegetable  matter.  They  are  incu- 
bated by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  supplemented  by  the 
heat  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
matter.  The  great  variation  of  the  sun's  heat  is  tem- 
pered by  the  insulating  value  of  the  vegetable  matter 
and  humus  and  by  evaporation  of  moisture  there- 
from. Many  alligator  hunters  believe  that  the  mother 
also  waters  her  nest  with  urine.  Drying  of  the  eggs 
would  cause  them  to  shrivel  up  and  kill  the  embryos, 
as  they  are  not  as  rigid  as  hen's  eggs. 

The  mother  alligator  closely  guards  her  nest 
against  smaller  predators,  but  will  usually  slither 
away  when  a  man  or  large  animal  approaches. 
Though  armed  to  the  teeth,  she  firmly  believes  that 
"discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor."  Hatching  time 
is  in  August  or  September.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
mother  heeds  the  "ump-ump"  call  of  her  7-inch  babies 
and  assists  them  in  escaping  from  the  nest  and  into 
the  water.  She  will  even  fight  to  protect  her  brood, 
although  statistics  show  that  there  is  less  danger  in 
hunting  baby  alligators  than  in  walking  across  Main 
Street  during  the  traffic  peak  hour. 

Young  alligators  seem  to  stay  in  the  feeding  area 
guarded  by  their  mother  for  as  long  as  three  and  a 
half  years.  I  have  evidence  of  a  mother,  father,  and 
three  generations  of  young  hibernating  together  in  a 
single  water  hole.  Similar  reports  from  professional 
alligator  hunters  seem  to  bear  this  out.  Most  of  the 
young  will  have  wandered  away  by  their  fourth  year, 
when  their  length  is  between  three  and  a  half  and 
four  feet. 

A  young  alligator  is  capable  of  adding  as  much  as 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THE    LOUISIANA     BOBWHITE 

Colinus  virginianus 


Hannah  Yates 


You  WILL   FIND  the   bobwhite   practically   every- 
where in  Louisiana,  in  almost  all  places,  with 
the    exception    of    the    water-covered    swamps 
where  he  obviously  couldn't  live. 

Ordinarily  this  reddish-brown  bird  hatches  one 
brood  per  season,  however,  if  mishap  befalls  its  clutch 
of  ten  to  twenty  snow-white  eggs,  this  persistent 
homemaker  will  brood  again.  The  nests,  which  are 
found  on  the  ground,  are  made  of  grasses,  weeds, 
and  various  leaves  and  although  the  young  learn  to 
care  for  themselves  almost  immediately  after  they 
have  hatched,  they  stay  with  the  parent  birds  until 
the  next  breeding  season.  This  closely-knit  family 
group  is  called  a  covey,  and  at  night,  or  when  rest- 
ing, the  covey  will  assemble  in  a  ring,  tail  to  tail, 
thus  forming  an  all-directional  "lookout"  in  case  of 
danger. 

Averaging  in  length  ten  inches,  bobwhite  in  all 
American  bird  books  is  known  to  the  millions  of 
hunters  throughout  the  nation  as  "quail."  The  call  of 
this  bird  is  known  for  its  carrying  qualities  and  for 
its  cheerfulness.  From  almost  any  hedgerow  or 
thicket  one  hears  his  loud  shrill  whistle  "CLERK-it! 
Clerk-it!  CLERK-it!"  or  from  a  fence  post  or  other 
perch  one  will  hear  the  familiar  "Bob,  bob,  WHL 
EET!"   from   which,   of  course,   it  derives   its   name. 

During  the  winter,  as  we  have  said  before,  the 
covey  is  a  closely-knit  group,  however,  the  co\e\ 
breaks  up  gradually  as  the  young  males  become  quar- 
relsome. As  courtship  begins,  the  young  birds  pair 
off  after  much  harmless  bickering  and  soon  new 
coveys  form.  Once  mated,  the  pair  remain  strictly  to- 


gether as  a  unit  and  since  there  are  about  15  percent 
more  males  than  females,  the  "Bob,  bob  WHI-EET" 
call  you  will  hear  most  persistently  during  the  sum- 
mer months  will  more  than  likely  come  from  those 
males  who  have  been  left  mateless,  yet  are  still  hope- 
ful. 

The  hens  usually  lays  a  clutch  averaging  14  eggs, 
which  are  white,  but  usually  become  discolored  after 
a  time.  Incubation  begains  shortly  after  the  last  egg 
is  laid  and  the  cock  rarely  assists  unless  the  hen  is 
killed,  in  which  case  he  will  complete  the  incubation. 
The  chicks  usually  emerge  from  the  eggs  in  23  days. 
Normally  85  percent  of  the  eggs  hatch,  however,  due 
to  predation  and  other  causes,  destruction  of  the  eggs 
is  frequent  and  some  hens  are  forced  to  re-nest  suc- 
cessively until  a  brood  is  produced. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  hunting  of  quail, 
however,  remember  that  a  well-scared  quail  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  mark  and  perhaps  this  is  why  quail 
hunting  is  considered  one  of  the  keenest  of  sports. 
Moreover,  if  you  will  consider  the  fact  that  out  of 
every  100  bobwhite  alive  last  October,  only  18  will 
be  alive,  even  if  not  hunted  by  man.  by  the  next 
October.  What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  100  quail? 
The  answer  is  simple.  They  die!  It  is  nature's  way. 
They  starve;  they  are  eaten  by  predators;  killed  by 
automobiles  crossing  the  highways;  by  mowing  ma- 
chines; by  disease  and  parasites;  storms  and  freezes. 
Man's  answer  to  quail  scarcity  is  not  the  projiibition 
of  hunting,  but  poor  habitat,  and  overcrowded  ranse. 
Given  these  quail  will  tiiri\c  in  spite  of  sun,  fang. 
chiw .  or  automobile. 
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GAME  AGENTS 


Make 


WHOLESALE  ARRESTS 


TEN  RESIDENTS  of  St.  Martin  Parish  have  been 
arrested  by  game  agents  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment division"  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  according  to  Director  Rudolph 
P.  Easterly.  Seven  of  the  ten  are  charged  with  the 
illegal  sale  of  game  fish  and  three  for  killing  ducks 
in  closed  season.  Agents  also  reported  seven  arrests 
in  a  rash  of  out  of  season  turkey  hunting  in  three 
of  the  Florida  parishes. 

The  first  St.  Martin  trio  were  arrested  by  game 
aoents  on  a  routine  inspection  when  they  were  dis- 
covered with  eighteen  slain  waterfowl.  They  are 
Patrick  and  Charles  Theriot,  Jr.,  who  are  charged 
with  killing  ducks  in  closed  season.  The  name  of  a 
third  party  similarly  charged  has  been  withheld  be- 
cause he  is  a  minor. 

The  cases  have  been  turned  over  to  the  federal 
agents.  Easterly  said.  "Game  agents  for  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  been  cracking  down  on  duck  sales  all 
over  the  country.  Undercover  agents  in  another  state 
recently  arrested  seven  men  whom  they  described  as 
being  ringleaders  in  the  largest  ilhcit  wildlife  selling 
operation"  in  the  eastern  United  States.  They  esti- 
mated that  5,000  wild  ducks  were  illegally  trapped 
and  sold  this  winter.  Undercover  agents  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  service  purchased  some  300  birds  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  to  build  up  evidence  in  the 
case,"  Easterly  said. 


Game  agents  of  the  Enforcement  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  operating  from  the  patrol  boat 
Black  Mallard  in  the  Atchafalaya  basin,  are  at  work  breaking 
up  the  taking  and  sale  of  game  fish  which  promises  to  be  wide- 
spread if  left  unchecked.  This  practice  has  spread  to  the  Missis- 
sippi border. 


Law  enforcement  division's  game  agent  E.  J.  Cormier  is  seen 
with  part  of  a  haul  of  274  game  fish  confiscated  when  offered 
by  sale  in  Lafayette  during  the  crackdown  on  sellers  of  the  sports 
fish. 

Arrested  and  charged  with  the  illegal  sale  of  game 
fish,  after  an  undercover  investigation  ordered  by 
Easterly,  are  Mrs.  Frank  Meche,  Sidney  Theriot  and 
John  Theriot. 

According  to  Captain  Julius  Book,  chief  of  the  law 
enforcement  division,  Sidney  Theriot  also  made  an 
agreement  with  one  of  the  agents  to  supply  the  under- 
cover agent  with  500  pounds  of  game  fish  each  week 
"provided  he  made  not  less  than  one  such  purchase 
per  week  and  continued  buying  fish  from  him."  The 
undercover  agent  reported  having  been  placed  in  con- 
tact with  five  persons  from  whom  Sidney  Theriot 
would  purchase  illegal  fish.  On  one  occasion  the  agent 
said  he  paid  Sidney  Theriot  for  a  purchase  of  fish 
with  a  personal  check  and  had  written  on  the  face  of 
it  "For  game  fish." 

Four  persons  taken  in  three  separate  arrests  were 
Mrs.  Euclide  Robichaux,  of  St.  MartinviUe,  who  was 
apprehended  at  her  home  as  she  attempted  to  sell 
another  undercover  agent  game  fish.  She  was  charged 
with  possessing  an  illegal  limit  of  game  fish  and  with 
selling  same.  In  another  arrest  Dutile  Landry,  of 
New  Iberia,  was  charged  with  possessing  over  the 
legal  limit  of  game  fish  when  agents,  who  suspected 
him  of  dealing  in  the  traffic  of  purchasing  and  re- 
selling game  fish,  arrested  him  with  363  game  fish. 
The  fish  were  given  to  the  public  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Two  others  arrested  and  charged  with  possession 
of  over  the  limit  and  sale  of  game  fish  were  Mrs. 
Vivian  Bergeron,  of  Breaux  Bridge,  and  Lawance 
Robin,  of  Henderson,  who  had  274  game  fish  in  their 
possession,  which  they  offered  to  sell  to  the  game 
agents. 

"We  have  sent  the  commission's  patrol  boat  "Black 
Mallard"  into  the  affected  area  along  with  several 
other  agents  on  special  assignments  to  prevent  any 
further  violations,"  Easterly  said. 

Following  a  request  for  assistance  by  Rex  Mc- 
Raney,  director  of  the  Mississippi  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  for  aid  in  breaking  up  the  sale  of  game 
fish  in  the  Eagle  Lake  area  of  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana, near  Vicksburg  and  Tallulah,  nine  men  have 
been  arrested  and  700  yards  of  illegal  netting  confis- 
cated, and  500  pounds  of  fish  seized  after  purchases. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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There  is  a  little  ciiigger 

And  he  isn't  any  bigger 

Than  the  point  of  a  very  small  pin: 

But  the  bump  that  he  raises 

Itches  like  blazes 

An  tluit's  wliere  the  rub  comes  in 


The 
BIG 
Itch! 


Nova  Nash 

SPRING  IS  WITH  US  and  summer's  not  far  behind. 
With  the  warm  weather  it's  time  for  fishing, 
time  for  camping,  time  for  picnicking,  time  for 
berry  picking  and  time  for  itching. 

Now  there  are  different  itches  caused  by  different 
things — ticks,  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  do  pretty 
well.  But  the  really  Big  Itch  (one  writer  has  de- 
scribed it  as  the  "most  exquisite"  itch)  comes  from 
that  little,  rollicking,  red  rascal,  the  chigger. 

Professionally  he's  known  as  Eiitrotnbicula  aljred- 
diigesi,  and  he's  found  about  everywhere  in  the 
country  except  the  west.  One  of  his  relatives  covers 
most  of  Central  and  South  America. 

The  adult  is  a  rather  staid,  respectable  individual 
which  does  its  feeding  on  organic  matter  found  in 
low,  damp  places,  well  shaded  by  vegetation.  It's  his 
offspring  that  causes  the  trouble.  They've  been  called 
juvenile  delinquents,  but  that  term  isn't  quite  right 
either,  because  they  all  act  the  same.  However  they 
calm  down  after  their  wild  youth  and  become  adults, 
respectable  except  that  they  mate  and  bring  on  a  new 
crop  of  hungry  little  chiggers. 

Let's  start  the  life  cycle  of  the  rascals  in  the  fall. 
They  hibernate  for  the  winter  in  a  little  cell  of  earth 
about  an  inch  or  so  below  the  ground.  They  emerge 
in  the  spring  and  Momma  Chigger  usually  lays  her 
eggs  in  a  humid,  shady  spot. 

The  eggs  hatch  out  into  larval  chiggers  which 
have  no  shame  and  latch  themselves  onto  almost  any 
host,  ranging  from  snakes  to  birds  and  man. 

After  bout  a  three-day  feeding  (if  he  isn't  inter- 
rupted),   the   chigger   drops   off,    sheds   its   skin    and 


Springtime  brings  many  happy  thoughts  of  communing  with 
nature  in  the  great  outdoors,  also  the  memories  of  "Chiggers" 
known  as  the  "Big  Itch."  He's  found  everywhere  in  the  U.  S.  and 
has  a  cousin  who  takes  care  of  all  South   America. 

enters  another  phase  of  life  in  which  he  begins  being 
respectable,  feeding  on  organic  matter  instead  of  us 
humans. 

But  let's  go  back  to  when  he  grabs  onto  us.  Ex- 
perts who  have  studied  the  matter  say  he  races 
around  over  us  a  while  before  he  settles  down  to  his 
meal.  (If  man  could  run  as  fast  as  a  chigger,  size 
for  size,  he  could  race  along  at  over  170  miles  per 
hour.)  When  he  finds  a  tight  spot  in  the  clothing,  he 
sits  down  and  goes  to  work. 

It's  hard  for  us  victims  to  believe,  but  he  doesn't 
burrow  into  our  skin  and  he  doesn't  suck  blood.  He 
attaches  himself  with  his  mouthparts  to  a  depression 
in  the  skin,  usually  near  the  base  of  a  hair.  He 
doesn't  chew.  He  injects  a  fluid,  something  like  that 
used  by  a  mosquito,  into  the  skin  and  it  causes  the 
cells  to  break  down  into  a  semi-liquid  mass,  which  is 
sucked  into  the  chigger's  mouth.  And  it's  that  fluid 
he  uses  that  causes  the  itching  later. 

If  you've  been  out  among  them,  it's  good  to  take  a 
hot,  soapy  bath.  That  helps  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
rascals,  but  it  won't  affect  the  fluid  he  used  on  you. 
However,  rubbing  alcohol,  ammonia  or  camphor  help 
some. 

The  best  thing  is  to  prepare  for  them  before  \ou 
go  into  their  home  grounds.  There  are  a  number  ot 
repellents  on  the  market  that  help.  Those  containing 
dimethyl  phthalate,  dimethyl  carbate.  indalone  or 
ethyl  hexanediol  are  nearly  100  percent  effective 
when  used  right.  Putting  it  on  sock  tops  and  trouser 
cuffs  help,  but  for  more  complete  protection  you 
should  treat  all  openings  in  your  clothing.  Also  you 
can  treat  your  clothing  bv  dunking  them  in  about 
two  ounces  of  the  above  repellents  or  benz\lbenzoate 
in  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  cleaning  fluid.  The  clean- 
ing fluid  evaporates,  leaving  the  repellent  in  the  cloth- 
ing. If  you  don't  get  them  wet,  your  ciotlies  siiould 
he  "chigger  proof"  for  about  two  weeks. 

The  chigger  has  a  natural  enemv.  tlie  snout-bug. 
which  has  a  beak-like  snout  and  does  in  the  chiggers 
by  the  dozens.  You  might  carrv  around  a  number 
of  snout-bugs  to  keep  them  away. 

If  you  don't  want  to  do  any  of  these  things,  you 
have  two  alternatives:   stav  indoors  or  "scratch  "cm." 
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PUIS  FOR 


THE  INCOMING  Davis-Aycock  administration  has 
already  pledged  itself  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  back  the  proposed  program  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  support  certain 
bills  that  will  enable  the  commission  to  have  the  fi- 
nances not  only  to  continue  the  splendid  work  it  has 
been  doing,  but  also  to  carry  on  an  extended  outdoor 
recreation  program  in  the  future. 

By  this,  I  mean  it  is  important  that  the  members 
of  the  1960  legislature  consider  a  boat  registration 
and  numbering  law  that  will  bring  into  the  commis- 
sion's treasury  additional  revenues;  consider  a  one 
dollar  fishing  license  for  all  residents  of  our  state 
and  an  increased  hunting  license  fee  that  will  fur- 
ther raise  revenues  for  an  expanded  outdoor  recrea- 
tion program. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  these  are  much  needed 
money  raising  bills,  however,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  such  as  a  revision  of  the 
fish  shocking  law  to  meet  court  requirements. 

Governor  Davis  and  myself  are  both  ardent  fisher- 
men, hunters,  and  lovers  of  the  great  outdoors.  Dur- 
ing the  next  four  years,  through  the  appropriate 
state  agencies  and  federal  government,  we  hope  to 
work  closely,  and  in  harmony,  with  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  on  plans  for  the  future  of  wild- 
life and  recreation  in  our  state. 

Personally,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture  of   wildlife    in   Louisiana.    Some    of   my    fondest 


"Our  plans  for  the  future  of  wildlife  and  out- 
door recreation   in   Louisiana." 

C.   C.   "Taddy"  Aycock 

Lt.  Gov. -Elect 
State  of  Louisiana 


memories  are  the  days  spent  hunting  quail  with  my 
father  and  the  pleasureable  hours  spent  fishing  in 
the  Shell  Keys  in  the  Marsh  Island  area.  In  those 
days  quail  were  plentiful  in  St.  Mary  parish  and,  of 
course.  Marsh  Island  was  truly  a  fisherman's  para- 
dise the  year  round.  Certainly  I  want  my  boys,  the 
three  of  them,  to  share  with  me  the  rod  and  gun  ex- 
periences I  shared  with  my  father.  But  today,  in  our 
parish,  our  fishing  is  limited  and  quail  hunting  is 
just  about  a  thing  of  the  past. 

When  heptachlor  was  used  on  our  levees  at  home 
to  check  the  fire  ant  menace,  and  when  endrin  was 
introduced  into  the  sugar  cane  fields  to  destroy  the 
borer,  these  two  poisons  did  a  good  job  of  killing  our 
quail,  not  to  mention  the  fish  destroyed  in  all  of  the 
polluted  barrow  pits  affected.  I  realize  that  to  the 
farmer  his  crop  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
is  the  quail  population.  I  realize,  too,  that  flood  con- 
trol is  of  paramount  importance.  Yet  when  the  spill- 
ways were  opened  at  Vermilion  and  Court  Blanche 
bays,  the  flow  of  fresh  water  ended  our  salt-water 
fishing  except  for  a  brief  period  each  year.  These 
flood  control  measures  at  the  same  time  destroyed 
the  Grand  Lake  area  which  was  once  one  of  the  finest 
duck  hunting  areas  in  Louisiana.  I  cite  these  in- 
stances because  I  want  you  to  know  that,  if  for  none 
other  than  selfish  reasons,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  wildlife.  And,  from  what  I 
am  told,  just  about  every  parish  in  the  state  has  its 
own  peculiar  problems  in  this  regard. 

I  don't  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  agriculture 
and  industrialization  necessarily  are  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  our  wildlife.  Far  be  it  for 
me  to  stand  here  tonight  and  tell  you  I  have  all  the 
answers.  But  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  we  can  work 
out  with  industry  and  with  the  farmer  a  sensible  pro- 
gram, scientifically  and  practically  conceived,  and 
that  impartially  enforced  will  insure  the  future  of 
hunting  and  fishing  pleasures  of  your  children  and 
mine.  Governor  Davis  and  his  administration,  work- 
ing hand  in  glove  with  the  Louisiana  Wilflife  Federa- 
tion and,  of  course,  the  interested  state  departments, 
will   initiate   this   program   and   we   hope   that   it   will 

(Continued  on  Page  14} 
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THE  FUTURE 


"Our  only  recourse  is  the  acquisition  of  more 
lands  for  game  management  and  public  shooting 
areas." 

E.   R.  McDonald,  Sr. 

Chairman 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 


THE  Louisiana  Legislature,  at  its  regular  ses- 
sion of  1960,  will  be  presented  with  several  bills 
aimed  at  increasing  revenues  for  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  which  are  vital 
to  the  progress  of  conservation  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

For  the  past  four  years,  our  revenues  have  re- 
mained static  at  one  million,  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  During  this  four-year 
period,  our  operating  cost  has  continued  to  climb. 
These  costs  have  averaged  approximately  two  and 
one -half  million  dollars,  which  means  we  have  been 
dipping  into  our  surplus  at  a  rate  of  one-half  mil- 
lion per  year.  Now  that  this  surplus  is  no  longer  with 
us,  we  must  look  to  other  sources  for  operating 
monies. 

The  proposed  legislative  program  of  the  commis- 
sion will  include:  a  boat  registration  and  numbering 
law;  a  one-dollar  fishing  license  for  all  residents  of 
Louisiana,  excepting  those  under  16  and  over  60 
years  of  age;  a  three-dollar  hunting  license  for  all 
residents  of  Louisiana,  excepting  those  under  16  and 
over  60  years  of  age;  a  deer  tagging  law;  an  appro- 
priation, out  of  the  general  fund,  for  the  Gulf  Ma- 
rine room  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum;  a  fish 
shocking  law  that  will  meet  constitutional  require- 
ments and  an  alligator  law  setting  up  provisions  for 
size  limits  and  a  closed  season  during  the  breeding 
period. 

Louisiana  has  enjoyed  a  "reprieve",  so  to  speak, 
from  being  automatically  put  under  the  Coast  Guard 
boat  numbering  regulations  under  the  Bonner  Act. 
which  was  to  have  gone  into  effect  by  February  15 
of  this  year.  However,  a  recent  ruling  in  Washington 
has  postponed  the  numbering  of  boats  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  our  coming  legislature  will  have  the 
chance  to  enact  our  own  boat  numbering  law.  Reve- 
nues from  registration  fees  will  bring  in  additional 
money.  If  this  act  is  not  enacted,  these  revenues  will 
be  lost  to  the  state  and  go  to  the  federal  government. 
which  will  supervise  the  operation. 

Another  source  of  revenue  could  come  from  in- 
creasing our  hunting  license  from  one  dollar  to  three 
dollars  per  year.  We  also  expect  to  recommend  a  fish- 
ing  license   for   all    persons    who    fish,    regardless    of 

April,  1960 


tackle  used,  excepting  those   under    16   and  o\er   60 
years  of  age. 

The  legislature  will  also  be  presented  with  a  bill 
making  the  possession  of  fish  shocking  paraphenalia 
illegal.  This  law  will  be  so  drawn  that  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  courts  without  constitutional  restrictions. 
By  this  1  mean  the  bill  offered  will  encompass  the  re- 
quirements of  the  constitution  yet  put  a  restriction  on 
this  abominable  practice,  which  is  frowned  upon  by 
every    sportsman    and    ethical    commercial    fisherman. 

As  many  of  you  know  by  now,  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  conducted  hunts  on  some  of  our  game 
management  areas  have  come  under  fire  from  local 
governing  bodies.  Resolutions  from  two  police  juries 
have  been  received  asking  that  the  commission  close 
hunting  on  the  Red  Dirt  game  management  area,  and 
the  Catahoula  game  management  area.  Action, 
prompting  these  resolutions,  stems  from  a  total  mis- 
understanding of  our  game  management  program  in 
Louisiana.  This  misunderstanding  is  nothing  new. 
And — this  adverse  reaction  was  not  totally  unex- 
pected. The  history  of  game  management  throughout 
the  United  States  tells  us  that  this  is  one  step  we 
expected  to  encounter.  In  other  words,  these  are 
"growing  pains"  of  game   management  in   Louisiana. 

Through  proper  education  and  information  methods 
we  hope  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  reasons 
for   set   regulations   for   each    individual   area   that   is 
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afford  some  of  the  answers. 

Everywhere  we  traveled,  during  the  campaign, 
and  beheve  me  we  traveled  many  a  mile,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  outboard  rigs  we  saw.  Of 
course,  outboards  are  an  old  story  down  here  in 
Cajun  country,  but  frankly,  I  was  amazed  at  their 
numbers  in  north  and  central  Louisiana.  It  seems  the 
consecutive  practice  everywhere  now  is  to  park  the 
outboard  rig  in  the  garage  and  the  family  car  in  the 
weather.  Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  with  the  trend 
towards  a  shorter  work  week,  more  and  more  Lou- 
isianians  are  spending  their  leisure  time  in  God's 
great  outdoors.  And  more  of  us,  every  day,  are  join- 
ing our  rapidly  growing  outboard  and  power  boat 
fraternity.  We  are  aware  of  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  by  our  citizens  in  sports  and 
sporting  equipment.  Governor  Davis  didn't  make  any 
promises  during  the  campaign  that  are  not  suscepti- 
ble to  fulfillment  and  far  be  it  for  me  to  appear  here 
tonight  and  spin  yarns  of  lakes  that  will  never  be 
built  and  of  hunting  areas  that  will  never  be  cre- 
ated. The  financial  picture  of  this  state,  as  of  now, 
poses  certainly  a  real  problem,  but  not  in  my  opinion 
an  insurmountable  one.  We  pledged,  during  the  cam- 
paign, to  improve  our  lakes  and  public  parks.  We  pro- 
pose to  improve  our  public  shooting  grounds  and  open 
other  closed  areas  to  the  public;  to  build  throughout 
the  state  more  ramps  for  the  launching  of  outboards, 
and  certainly  this  we  intend  to  do.  The  scope  of  these 
innovations,  of  course,  to  be  limited  by  the  finances 
available. 

As  you  know,  your  federation,  during  the  last 
campaign  developed  a  comprehensive  plan  to  avoid 
the  crisis  in  outdoor  recreation  and  submitted  the 
plan  to  each  candidate.  Governor  Davis  answered 
every  question  propounded  and  his  answers,  which 
are  contained  in  your  brochure,  are  now  a  matter  of 
record.  Time,  of  course,  will  not  permit  me  to  dis- 
cuss your  plan  in  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  enlarge 
a  bit  upon  some  phases  of  your  proposals,  which  I 
feel  will  be  of  particular  interest  at  this  time,  and 
which  certainly  will  be  a  part  of  our  plans  for  the 
future  of  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

Hundreds   of   thousands   of  Louisianians   own   and 


Millions  of  water  enthusiasts  are  taking  to  their  boats  this  spring 
in  every  imaginable  craft.  Louisiana  is  now  seeking  a  more  com- 
prehensive small  boat  law  which  will  not  only  provide  for  safety 
but  also  for  the    numbering   and    registering    of  small    boats. 


operate  outboard  motor  boats.  Unless  appropriate 
state  legislation  is  enacted,  these  crafts  will  have  to 
be  registered  and  numbered  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958.  The  Davis  administra- 
tion is  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  will  conform  with  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1958  and  which  will,  in  addition,  meet  the  varied 
needs  of  Louisiana  boaters.  With  initial  registration 
fee  set  at  $5.00  for  a  three-year  period  and  with  a 
renewal  fee  set  at  $3.00  for  a  three-year  period  such 
registration  and  numbering  to  be  handled  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  the 
Wildlife  Federation  has  proposed  legislation  which 
will  require  all  residents  over  16  years  of  age  and 
under  60,  who  fish,  regardless  of  the  kind  or  type  of 
tackle  used,  to  pay  a  $1.00  resident  fishing  license 
with  the  revenues  dedicated  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  Your  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
which  I  certainly  think  is  sound,  is  that  in  this  state 
eight  out  of  nine  fishermen  are  licensed  exempt  and 
as  a  consequence  the  state  is  losing  much  needed 
revenue.  We  are  in  favor  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
However,  speaking  as  a  former  Louisiana  legislator 
with  eight  years  experience,  my  observation  is  that 
this  particular  phase  of  our  program  will  be  hard  to 
sell  to  the  legislature.  A  legislator's  first  concern  is 
his  constituents,  and  since  your  proposal  if  enacted 
into  law  wUl  affect  many  Louisiana  fishermen,  I  am 
afraid  we  will  have  to  do  a  big  selling  job  to  get 
this  legislation  through  the  house  and  senate. 

In  your  plan,  which  I  previously  mentioned,  you 
propose  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  by  increasing  our 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  registering  boats  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Boating  Act  and  shifting  the 
tax  revenues  from  gasoline  used  in  pleasure  water 
craft  motors.  In  the  event  your  revenue  increasing 
proposals  become  a  reality,  our  administration  as- 
sures you  that  the  revenues  dedicated  at  the  present 
time  to  the  conservation  fund  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  will  not  in  any  way  be  changed 
or  reduced.  In  other  words,  the  additional  revenues 
from  the  sources  just  mentioned  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  revenues  normally  received  by  the  commission. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  we  advocated,  during  the 
campaign,  that  we  are  very  much  in  accord  with 
your  idea  that  a  study  council  on  wildlife  and  out- 
door recreation  needs  should  be  created  and  we  pro- 
pose to  advocate  legislation  which  will  make  such  a 
council  operational.  We  believe  that  the  subject  of 
outdoor  recreation  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  per- 
petuation of  our  wildlife  resources;  from  the  stand- 
point of  tourism;  from  the  importance  of  state  reve- 
nues derived  therefrom;  and  from  all  of  the  various 
and  sundry  ramifications  should  be  studied  and  co- 
ordinated by  a  council  such  as  you  propose.  I  might 
mention,  too,  in  passing,  that  we  intend  to  support 
legislation  allowing  the  setting  of  seasons  and  bag 
limits  on  all  sport  fish,  and  resident  game  birds  and 
animals  in  Louisiana  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  people  ask  me,  in  view  of 
recent  decisions  by  our  courts,  what  our  administra- 
tion intends  to  do  on  curbing  the  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  shocking  fish  with  electrical  devices.  Speaking 
as  one  of  the  co-authors  of  the  original  fish  shocking 
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The  Louisiana  legislature  will  be  asked  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  meet  the  constitutional  requirements  of  the  courts  to  make 
it  possible  to  prosecute  those  in  possession  of  fish  shocking  mach- 
ines such   as  these. 

bill,  new  legislation  on  this  subject  is  of  paramount 
importance.  I  believe  that  legislation,  stringent 
enough  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  would-be  of- 
fenders, must  be  enacted.  We  could  really  put  some 
teeth  in  the  law  by  providing  for  the  mandatory  con- 
fiscation of  an  offender's  boat,  motor  and  equipment 
in  addition  to  a  monetary  fine  and  jail  sentence.  Some 
individuals  don't  seem  to  be  too  disturbed  about 
spending  a  few  days  in  jail  with  time  and  a  half 
off  for  good  behavior.  But,  I  certainly  believe  that 
they  would  think  twice  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a 
$1,000  worth  of  boat  and  motor.  However,  we,  as 
sportsmen,  know  that  we  can  pass  legislation  by  the 
barrel  full,  but  unless  the  legislation  is  stricdy  and 
impartially  enforced,  we  have  nothing. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  here  and  now  in  say- 
ing that  the  incoming  administration  is  going  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  pass  constructive  legisla- 
tion; and  then  to  see  that  the  legislative  mandates 
are  enforced.  We  propose  to  have  dedicated  enforce- 
ment officers  who  can  impartially  carry  out  their 
duties  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  state  administration  is  backing  them  to 
the  hilt. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE— McDONALD 

(Continued  from  Page  13} 

managed  by  the  commission.  Some  of  the  loudest  crit- 
icisms of  the  manner  in  which  hunts  on  game  manage- 
ment areas  were  conducted  last  season  were  those 
concerning  the  heavy  influx  of  hunters  in  a  given 
area  during  the  days  when  "any  deer"  hunting  was 
allowed.  It  is  one  thing  to  manage  game  on  game  man- 
agement areas,  but  is  a  horse  of  a  different  gait  to 
manage  people. 

In  "the  future,  the  commission  hopes  to  adopt  regu- 
lations that  will  be  consistent  with  good  management 
of  game  species  involved  and  at  the  same  time  take 
into  consideration  the  problem  of  overcrowding  an 
area  with  hunters.  How  can  these  problems  be  mef:* 
We,  of  the  commission,  think  that  one  approach  to 
the  problem  is  the  OPENING  of  all  game  manage- 
ment areas  on  the  same  dates  during  the  open  season. 
We  are  confident,  too,  that  a  statewide  deer  tagging 
law  would  aid  us,  not  only  in  game  management 
areas,  but  in  all  areas  open  to  deer  hunting.  The  corn- 
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mission  is  annually  laced  with  the  problem  ol  selling 
seasons  on  deer  and  oftentimes  regulations  estab- 
lished are  not  based  upon  statistics  or  other  sound 
field  data.  The  deer  tagging  system  would  give  us 
figures  on  the  total  kill  of  deer  in  any  given  area 
each  year.  And  this  information  would  tell  us 
whether  or  not  our  individual  deer  herds  arc  increas- 
ing or  declining. 

It  will  take  additional  revenue  to  conduct  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  why  it  is  to  our  thinking  that 
the  price  of  licenses  should  be  increased.  Many  of  our 
finest  fishing  lakes  are  practically  inaccessible.  Roads 
must  be  built,  rights  of  ways  purchased,  and  public 
boat  landing  facilities  constructed. 

In  addition,  many  of  our  lakes  and  streams  are  in 
dire  need  of  management.  Fishery  technicians  tell  us 
that  any  given  quantity  of  water  will  only  support  so 
many  pounds  of  fish.  By  removing  the  trash  fish, 
more  growing  space  is  afforded  game  fish  where  they 


Access  roads  to  fine  fishing  lakes  where  boat  launching  ramps 
may  be  constructed  to  expand  Louisiana's  outdoor  recreational 
program  are   needed   throughout   our  state. 

may  multiply  and  increase  in  size. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  commission's  plans  for 
the  future  is  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands  for 
game  management  areas  and  public  shooting  grounds. 


There  are  many  lakes  in  Louisiana  where  game  fish  would  thrive 
if  sufficient  funds  are  availiable  to  continue  the  commission's 
program   for   removel    of  trash    fish    and    restocking    scientifically. 
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Louisiana  needs  more  wildlife  management  areas  to  meet  our 
ever  expanding  population's  requirements  for  recreation,  and  for 
the  protection  of  our  wildlife  from  the  encroachment  of  industry. 

Louisiana  has  at  present  about  700,000  acres  in  game 
management  areas,  public  shooting  grounds  and  ref- 
uges. Of  this  total  acreage,  approximately  227,000 
acres  are  in  game  management  areas  and  public 
shooting  grounds.  Compared  to  some  of  our  neighbor- 
ing states  these  acres  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
to  meet  our  expanded  hunting  population. 

Statistics  point  to  an  alarming  fact.  With  our  ex- 
ploding population  increase,  in  general,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  sportsmen  in  our  state  each 
year,  our  only  recourse  is  the  acquisition  of  more 
lands  for  public  shooting  areas  and  for  game  manage- 
ment. So  how  are  we  going  to  go  about  reaching  a 
solution  to  such  a  far-reaching  program.  There  is  only 
one  answer:  And  that  is — for  our  legislature  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  to  acquire  additional 
acres  for  game  management  and  public  shooting 
areas.  This  is  an  important  phase  in  our  legislative 
program,  and  on  this,  we  are  asking  sincere  con- 
sideration and  dynamic  backing  by  all  sportsmen's  or- 
ganizations and  the  public  in  general. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  more  and  more  people 
are  migrating  from  rural  to  metropolitan  areas.  And 
it  is  also  an  accepted  fact  that  more  and  more  land 
is  being  converted  from  agricultural  to  industrial  use. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  one  million,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  additional  acres  of  land  in  this  coun- 
try, each  year,  is  being  used  for  home  sites,  roads, 
and  industrial  plants.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  is  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
even  small  tracts  of  land  for  management  areas  or 
public  shooting  grounds  so  that  the  generations  of 
tomorrow  can  enjoy   better   sports   afield   and   afloat. 

The  institution  of  the  aforementioned  programs 
and  many  others  call  for  additional  personnel  and 
equipment  and  both  of  these  items  spell  more  money 
and  part  of  this  can  be  realized  from  fishing  and 
hunting  license  sales.  It  is  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mission that  our  present  one  dollar  hunting  license 
should  be  increased  to  three  dollars  and  that  every 
fisherman  should  buy  a  fishing  license  with  the  ex- 
ception of  juveniles  and  the  aged. 

We    are    presently    moving    our    wildlife    museum 


from  the  old  Presbytere  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  Building  at  400  Royal  Street.  The 
two  wings  of  the  building,  facing  Royal  Street  are 
being  renovated  and  wildlife  specimens  will  be  placed 
in  new  attractive  display  cases  recendy  purchased  by 
the  commission.  A  new  Gulf  Marine  Hall,  where 
fishes  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  colorfully  dis- 
played, is  now  on  the  architect's  drawing  board  and 
we  are  hoping  to  be  granted  finances  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  make  it  a  reality.  The  State  Board  of 
Liquidation  for  State  Debt  was  kind  enough  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  for  moving  the  mu- 
seum. In  order  not  to  disappoint  our  school  children 
who  visit  the  museum  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
during  the  summer  months,  we  hope  to  have  the 
game  and  waterfowl  sections  open  by  June  1  of  this 
year. 

Studies  by  the  commission's  biologists  have  shown 
that  our  valuable  commercial  alligator  population  is 
constantly  on  the  decrease  due  to  the  indiscriminate 
taking  of  these  animals  regardless  of  their  size  or 
age.  The  situation  has  become  such  that  almost  all 
alligator  populations  of  any  size  are  now  to  be  found 
only  on  our  wildlife  sanctuaries.  Legislation  will  be 
proposed  which  will  set  legal  sizes  and  closed  seasons 
for  animals  under  breeding  ages  and  during  the 
breeding  and  reproduction  periods. 


Wildlife  Patrol  Plane 
Sent  To  Southwest  Area 

THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion has  sent  one  of  its  patrol  planes  from  New 
Orleans  to  DeRidder  where  it  is  being  based 
for  water  pollution  control  and  law  enforcement 
work,  in  southwest  Louisiana,  according  to  Director 
Rudolph  P.  Easterly.  Pilot  Nat  Pedro  is  in  charge  of 
the  plane. 

According  to  Kenneth  E.  Biglane,  chief  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  for  the  commission,  the  plane  is 
primarily  being  used  to  check  oil  spillage  and  waste 
from  oil  fields  entering  streams.  "Use  of  the  plane 
has  given  our  inspectors  a  chance  to  see  just  how 
much  damage  things  like  this  can  do  and  has 
enabled  them  to  get  over  the  territory  more  thorough- 
ly as  the  greatest  concentration  of  oil  wells  in  the 
state  is  in  this  area.  Our  men  have  also  been  able  to 
trace  pollution  by  gravel  pit  operations  to  their 
sources,"  Biglane  said. 

The  area  is  also  one  of  the  state's  most  important 
sections  to  waterfowl  coming  down  the  flyway. 


COLD  OWL  EGGS! 

The  eggs  of  the  great  horned  owl  might  well  be 
termed  the  first  "cold  storage"  eggs.  These  birds 
usually  nest  in  midwinter  but  successfully  keep  their 
es2s  warm  in  subzero  weather. 
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The  Field  Trip  As  A  Teaching  Aid 
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A  group  of  Golden  Meadow  high  school  conservation  education  students  about  to  board  their  school  bus  for  a  field  trip  to  Grand  Terre 
Marine   laboratories   of   the    Louisiana   Wild    Life   and    Fisheries   Commission. 


Robert  E.   Miirry 

TAKING  A  GROUP  of  youngsters  afield  can  be  both 
gratifying  and  enlightening  for  any  adult  bold 
enough  to  venture  into  this  type  of  teaching. 

The  chief  requisites  are  enthusiasm  and  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  All  youngsters  enjoy  an 
excursion  into  the  out-of-doors  as  a  break  from  class- 
room routines.  Many  teachers  are  learning  to  take 
advantage  of  Nature's  vast   supply   of  teaching  aids. 

Apparently  one  deterrent  has  been  the  feeling  by 
some  teachers  that  one  must  be  able  to  supply  answers 
to  all  of  the  queries  of  their  charges.  Such  is  not  the 
case  however;  many  years  of  field  trip  training  will 
still  leave  us  short  of  a  ready  supply  of  answers  for 
some  of  the  questions.  Each  trip  should  be  a  joint 
adventure  in  learning  for  teacher  and  student.  To  the 
perceptive,  field  trip  experiences  can  be  used  to  relate 
to  numerous  conventional  classroom  studies. 

Most  children  are  natural  "collectors"  of  a  large 
variety  of  miscellaneous  souvenirs  from  expeditions 
into  the  woods.  Snake  skins,  pupa  cases,  insect  galls, 
toadstools,  berries,  nuts,  dried  flowers,  abandoned 
bird  nests,  snail  shells  and  a  large  variety  of  living 
things  are  often  respectfully  collected,  and  less  often 
preserved  for  future  reference,  at  my  house.  Collect- 
ing is  fun.  The  simple  act  of  possessing  some  trophy 
for  even  a  short  time  does  a  great  deal  to  stimulate 
interest.  The  curious  child  is  more  receptive  to  any 
teaching  of  the  biological  sciences.  As  children  grow 
older,  collections  are  better  preserved  and  attain  more 
permanency  as  skills  and  knowledge  increase. 

Helpful  guidance  from  interested  parents  and 
teachers  can  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  the  de- 


velopment of  many  hobbies  useful  as  stepping  stones 
to  science  education. 

The  locale  for  a  field  trip  can  be  anywhere  from 
the  campus  to  the  woods  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission's  game  management  areas. 
The  forces  of  nature,  while  less  apparent,  are  at  work 
on  the  city  school  yard  as  well  as  in  the  unsettled 
forested  areas  of  the  state.  A  cheap  microscope  can 
reveal  the  mud  hole  or  rain  barrel  to  be  as  productive 
of  interesting  animal  life  as  is  the  Gulf  when  viewed 
with  the  unaided  eye. 

My  interest  in  field  trips  for  public  school  chil- 
dren can  be  termed  as  partly  selfish.  As  professional 
wildlife  biologists,  my  co-workers  and  I  have  en- 
countered a  great  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  adult 
public  to  the  acceptance  of  proven  facts  of  natural 
history  which  are  directly  related  to  the  science  of 
game  management.  You  cannot  help  us  much  with 
this  generation  of  adults.  In  our  complex  society  we 
are  conditioned  to  the  belief  that  age  and  experience 
in  harvesting  the  end  product  of  game  management 
(successful  fishing  and  hunting)  imbues  us  with  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  which  refuses  to  be  shaken  b\ 
mere  scientific  fact. 

Through  you,  we  hope  for  a  generation  with  a 
better  background  of  basic  knowledge  upon  which  to 
build  an  appreciation  of  man's  acquired  ability  to 
have  Nature  work  for  and  with  him.  We  will  not 
appear  as  dissident  voices  on  the  front  row  of  some 
future  P.T.A.  meeting  if  you  fail  to  turn  out  finished 
scientists  at  high  school  graduation.  Instead  we  hope 
you  can  instill  in  youth  a  sense  of  wonder  and  a  de- 
sire to  decipher  some  of  the  complexities  of  nature. 
In  fact,  the  fate  of  future  ci\ilization  rests  with  our 
ability  to  use  wisely  our  natural  resources. 
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This  waterfowl  feeding  flight,  circling  above  this  Canadian  farmer's  field,  is  truly  the  "sand  in  his  spinach"  as  he  looks  with  jaundiced 
eye  and    apprehension   as   the   voracious   flocks  descend    upon   the  fruit  of  his  year's  toil.  '  i>h„ios  hn  Canada  wnaiife  sen-ice) 

Waterfowl  Merry -Go -Round 
In  Canada 

W.   G.  Leitch 

Chief  Biologist,  Ducks  Unlimited  (Canada) 


THIS  ARTICLE  was  Originally  to  be  titled  "Cana- 
dian Waterfowl  Problems"",  but  the  present  title 
seems  more  applicable.  For  waterfowl  really  are 
on  a  merry-go-round.  The  most  serious  waterfowl 
problem  is  preservation  of  the  production  habitat  and 
yet  before  much  progress  can  be  made  along  this  line 
two  other  problems  have  to  be  solved  which,  on  dark 
days  at  least,  seem  to  defy  solution.  The  first  is  crop 
damage,  caused  by  ducks  feeding  on  farmers  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grains,  the  second,  public  apathy, 
and  so  far  progress  on  neither  has  been  very  great. 
True  we  may  have  the  edge  of  the  wedge  into  both, 
but  they  will  have  to  be  driven  home  before  our  course 
can  straighten  out. 

Crop  damage  is  the  major  problem,  for  until  this 
is  overcome,  we  will  have  difficulty  in  persuading 
those  charged  with  land  use  responsibilities  that  wa- 
ter areas  and  marshes  should  be  set  aside  for  water- 
fowl production,  even  if  they  can  conceivably  be  used 
for  some  agricultural  purpose.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
legislator  to  become  very  enthusiastic  about  preserv- 
ing waterfowl  habitat  when  his  constituents  are  de- 
manding more  hayland  and  resentful  of  the  ducks  on 
their  swaths,  which  are  rows  of  freshly  cut  wheat  or 
other  grain. 

The    waterfowl    crop    damage    problem    has    been 


emphasized  so  much  in  recent  years  that  everyone 
must  be  familiar  with  it  by  now.  Briefly,  we  have 
always  had  it,  but  swathing  has  greatly  intensified 
the  problem.  How  serious  is  it?  Considering  the 
economy  of  western  Canada  as  a  whole,  not  very,  but 
to  John  Doe  who  may  lose  most  of  his  crop,  it  can 
be  plenty  serious  and  he  wonders  why  he  should  feed 
ducks  for  duck  hunters  and,  particularly,  American 
duck  hunters.  Serious  damage  does  not  occur  every 
year.  When  the  fall  is  warm,  dry,  and  harvesting  can 
proceed  normally,  many  farmers  don"t  mind  if  the 
ducks  do  eat  some  grain.  However,  the  psychological 
strain  of  sitting  in  the  house  with  cold  wind  and  rain 
beating  on  the  roof,  with  the  whole  year"s  income 
lying  in  swathed  grain,  money  just  waiting  to  be 
picked  up,  and  the  ducks  pouring  in  on  it.  is  pretty 
terrific. 

Farmers  can  get  permits  to  shoot  before  season  and 
this  can  be  helpful.  But  a  week  of  cold  rain  in  Octo- 
ber, perhaps  climaxed  by  snow,  and  ducks  can't  be 
kept  out  of  a  field.  Duck  hunters  from  town  aren't 
so  hardy  as  they  like  to  believe  either.  It  doesn't  take 
much  rain  and  mud  to  discourage  them  so  there  often 
isn't  much  help  from  that  source. 

In  many  areas  of  Saskatchewan  this  winter  the  side 
roads  have  been  impassable  since  October  9.  There 
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are  245  million  bushels  of  grain  still  in  the  swath. 
The  ducks  have  trampled  some  of  it,  rain  and  snow 
have  soaked  and  sprouted  it,  mice  will  feed  on  it  all 
winter  under  the  snow  and  come  spring  the  ducks 
will  have  another  go  at  it.  Then  there  will  be  a  real 
"rhubarb"  for  the  ducks  will  bo  blamed  for  it  all. 
In  1950  things  were  bad  enough  when  150  million 
bushels  were  out  all  winter.  The  spring  of  1960  could 
be  just  dandy. 

But  enough  of  crepe  hanging.  The  above  serves  to 
illustrate  how  attitudes  toward  ducks  and  duck  dam- 
age develop.  It  is  not  something  we  can  shrug  off 
and  still  expect  to  hunt  ducks. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the 
problem.  The  Saskatchewan  Government  has  a  wild- 
life   insurance    scheme    which    is    helpful    and    gives 


There  isn't  much  grain  swath  left  for  the  farmer  after  raids  on 
his  fields  by  waterfowl  as  may  be  seen  from  this  close-up. 

waterfowl  workers  something  to  talk  to  the  farmers 
about,  if  nothing  else.  Premiums  are  kept  as  low  as 
possible  and  as  a  result  it  must  be  supported  by  a 
$1.00  impost  on  most  hunting  licenses,  and  further 
guaranteed  by  the  Saskatchewan  Government.  In 
1958,  432  farmers  were  insured  for  a  total  liability 
of  $717,000.  Losses  paid  amounted  to  $69,650.  What 
it  may  be  before  the  1959  harvest  is  complete  during 
the  spring  of  1960  is  staggering  to  contemplate.  The 
number  of  farmers  insuring  has  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 100  annually  since  1954. 

Some  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  scheme.  Others 
believe  it  is  unfair  because  the  insurance  must  be 
taken  out  by  August  10.  They  don't  want  to  insure. 


to  use  tiic  lenii  broadly,  unlil  Ihcy  arc  sure  llicy  \>.ill 
have  a  loss!  Some  Ice!  the  adjusters  have  been  too 
harsh  and  still  others  think  the  hunters  should  pay 
the  entire  premium. 

Feeding  has  been  tried  near  the  Delta  marshes  in 
Manitoba  and  is  a  partial  solution  in  that  particular 
area  at  least.  For  two  years  now  crop  damage  teams, 
composed  of  personnel  from  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  including  a  representative  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  have  been 
inquiring  first  into  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  then  attempting  to  develop  techniques  to  amelio- 
rate the  damage.  This  is  a  heartening  development 
showing  as  it  does  an  international  concern  with  this 
problem. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  sportsmen  of 
western  Canada  who  should  be  clamoring  for  an  end 
to  unwise  drainage  and  for  preservation  of  water- 
fowl habitat.  Unfortunately,  so  far,  they  aren't  too 
strong  or  very  noisy.  About  175,000  bird  licenses 
were  sold  in  1957  in  the  three  prairie  provinces,  this 
with  the  farmers  in  Manitoba  who  do  not  buy  a  li- 
cense should  bring  the  total  close  to  200,000  this  year. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  these  hunters  belong  to  pro- 
vincial Fish  and  Game  Leagues. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convince  prairie  sportsmen 
that  there  is  a  waterfowl  problem.  Certainly  there 
are  lots  of  ducks  for  Canadians.  Waterfowl  hunting 
has  been  excellent  for  the  last  six  years.  To  persuade 
them  that  they  must  act  now  to  preserve  this  highly 
delightful  situation  isn't  easy.  Human-like,  they  pre- 
fer to  wait  for  a  shortage  to  appear  before  becoming 
concerned.  Some  progress  has  been  made  however. 
The  Saskatchewan  Fish  and  Game  League  at  its  last 
two  annual  conventions  has  passed  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  habitat  preservation  and  has  a  habitat  com- 
mittee to  press  these  resolutions  on  the  government. 
This  is  a  good  deal  different  from  previous  years 
when  the  only  concern  was  the  harvest.  If  it  could 
just  be  reported  that  the  agriculturists  were  listen- 
ing to  them  it  would  be  real  progress. 

The  three  prairie  provinces  of  Western  Canada  ag- 
gregate about  753,500  square  miles,  only  166,400 
square  miles  of  which,  comprising  the  prairie  and 
aspen  parklands,  is  prime  duck  breeding  habitat. 
This  is  approximately  11,000  square  miles  more  than 
the  State  of  California  but  almost  100.000  less  than 
the  great  American  standard  of  measurement — Texas. 
What  happens  here  determines  the  level  of  the  conti- 
nental waterfowl  population  and  will  continue  to  in 
the  future. 

Yearly  variation  in  tiie  number  of  water  bodies  is 
great.  The  settled  area  of  Saskatchewan,  which  in- 
cludes the  best  duck  habitat  in  that  province,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  20  million  acres  of  water  in  the  sprint: 
of  a  very  wet  year.  By  fall  in  a  dry  year  there  may 
only  be  500,000  acres  remaining.  In  the  spring  of 
an  average  year  there  are  probably  about  2  million 
acres  of  water.  Accurate  figures  for  the  above  how- 
ever are  not  available  and  those  presented  must  be 
considered  as  very  rough  estimates. 

To  complete  the  picture — the  Northwest  territories 
and  the  Yukon  total  1.500.000  square  miles.  Here  a 
thin  duck  population  is  scattered  throughout  with 
local   concentrations   in   favorable   habitat,    usually   in 
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This  normal  swath  can  be  easily  gathered  by  the  combine  if  un- 
affected by  raids  from  waterfowl. 

river  deltas  or  flood  plains,  approaching  prairie  densi- 
ties. 

The  prairie  and  parkland  habitat  is  by  no  means 
homogeneous  duck  range.  Whereas  the  observed 
breeding  populations  averaged  about  40  pair  per 
square  mile  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  the  mid 
1950's,  the  range  was  from  almost  zero  in  the  in- 
tensively cultivated  flat  lands  to  150  pairs  per  square 
mile  in  the  pothole  areas. 

These  potholes  lie  in  areas  of  glacial  moraine,  a 
legacy  from  the  last  ice  age.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  Coteau  into 
Saskatchewan  which  runs  in  a  great  interrupted 
crescent  northwest  from  the  International  Border  for 
350  miles. 

The  steeper  phases  of  the  pothole  areas  are  range 
land  and  seem  free  from  the  farmer  at  present,  for 
how  long  is  doubtful.  Some  farmers  believe  that  as 
long  as  you  don't  fall  out  of  a  field,  as  Mark  Twain 
said  of  the  Swiss  farmers,  the  land  is  suitable  for 
cultivation.  No  doubt  there  will  be  further  encroach- 
ment on  this  prime  habitat. 

Elsewhere,  all  across  the  prairies,  ducks  use  the 
ponds  in  cultivated  fields,  roadside  ditches  and  pas- 
ture and  in  so  doing  face  all  the  hazards  of  farming 
operations. 

Drainage  on  the  prairies  is  an  old  story  and  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  west  was  settled.  In- 
tensifying, of  course,  in  wet  periods  such  as  were 
experienced  from  1950  to  1957.  The  areas  lost  and 
those  most  threatened  are  the  larger,  more  perma- 
nent marshes,  those  we  can  least  afford  to  lose  both 
because  of  their  limited  number  and  because  they 
are  the  ones  which  persist  longest  in  dry  years  and 
must  be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  ducks  through 
short  periods  of  drought. 

These  are  lost  in  the  most  insidious  manner.  Low 
water  permits  encroachment  on  lake  and  marsh  bot- 
toms. A  return  to  normal  levels  refloods  the  old  bot- 
tom, which  by  now  has  an  agricultural  tradition,  so 
the  outlet  is  lowered  to  de-water  the  accrued  land. 
Another  dry  period  follows,  the  lake  recedes,  en- 
croachment proceeds  farther  and  higher  water  again 
brings  demands  for  drainage  and  the  outlet  is  again 
deepened.  This  second  cut  frequently  reduces  the  lake 
or  marsh  from  a  semi-permanent  water  body  to  one 
which    is    dry    almost   every   year.    Its    usefulness    to 


When  waterfowl  get  into  a  field  they  leave  nothing  for  the  combine 
to  gather  except  straw  as  may  be  seen   by  the  above  picture. 

waterfowl  is  gone.  In  many  areas  across  the  west  the 
drainage  of  the  1950's  has  consisted  of  deepening  the 
ditches  of  the  wet  1920's. 

Paul  Errington  in  "Of  Men  and  Marshes"  says 
that  in  his  lifetime  two  major  drainage  movements 
took  place  in  the  north  central  prairies  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  took  the  then-drainable  ponds  and 
marshes  of  the  richer  farmlands,  the  many  extensive 
marsh  areas  that  offered  or  seemed  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  agricultural  development.  This  is  where 
we,  in  Western  Canada,  are  to-day.  The  second  move- 
ment gained  impetus  in  the  forties  and  in  defiance 
of  physics  and  economics  centered  upon  the  potholes 
previously  considered  too  expensive  or  too  difficult  to 
drain.  This  is  where  we  will  be  to-morrow. 

Waterfowl  workers  could  have  inspired  the  old 
quip  about  locking  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 
For  whenever  a  waterfowl  area  is  threatened  we  put 
up  the  best  argument  we  can  and  usually  lose.  This 
is  because  we  are  fighting  against  an  idea  already 
entrenched.  When  plans  have  been  drawn  and  action 
is  imminent,  it  is  too  late  to  fight.  Political  and 
financial  commitments  have  been  made  and  we 
haven't  a  chance. 

If  waterfowl  are  worth  having,  what  must  be  done 
in  Canada  is  to  set  specific  areas  aside  for  them  now, 
so  when  other  uses  are  suggested  for  these  areas,  a 
prior  waterfowl  right  will  be  already  established — 
one  which  can  be  defended.  We  won't  always  prevail, 
but  our  chances  of  success  will  surely  be  much  better 
than  they  are  now. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  As  early  as  1887 
by  Order-in-Council,  the  Canadian  Government  set 
aside  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  north  end  of  Last 
Mountain  Lake  in  Saskatchewan  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  migratory  birds. 

In  a  further  Order-in-Council  of  March,  1925, 
which  set  aside  several  other  areas  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  following  appears,  "That  the  Great  Plains 
region  of  Canada  contains  probably  the  most  valuable 
breeding  grounds  in  North  America  for  the  wildfowl 
of  the  continent  and  that  it  is  important  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  set  apart  permanently  cer- 
tain areas  for  the  propagation  of  bird  life,  a  resource 
of  economic  value  in  providing  sport  and  food".  And, 
quoting  again,  "That  the  advance  of  settlement,  fol- 
lowing cultivation  of  the  land,  the  drainage  of  lakes 
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and  marsh  areas  for  development  purposes  has  seri- 
ously restricted  the  areas  suitable  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  wild  waterfowl  and  under  present  conditions 
it  is  necessary  that  proper  means  should  be  taken  to 
check  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  these  birds  and 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  extermination.  .  .  ." 

Now  the  most  important  thing  here  is  the  intent. 
These  were  not  sanctuaries  in  the  modern  sense,  for 
shooting  was  permitted  on  most  of  them,  but  were 
meant  to  preserve  the  means  of  reproduction.  In  con- 
trast the  modern  emphasis  is  on  game  preserves 
which  give  the  birds  protection  during  the  hunting 
season.  We  have  retrogressed  somewhat  in  our  think- 
ing, for  unless  we  protect  the  means  of  reproduction, 
game  preserves  won't  be  of  much  value. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  line  of  thought,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  original  bird  sanctu- 
aries, was  not  continued  by  the  provinces  after  the 
transfer  of  the  natural  resources  to  them  in  the  early 
1930's.  Many  of  the  old  bird  sanctuaries  have  been 
cancelled  because  they  were  unsuitable  and  this  is 
quite  logical.  But  with  our  modern  knowledge  of  wa- 
terfowl habitat  they  can  and  should  be  replaced  by 
areas  of  known  high  productivity  and  the  number  in- 
creased. The  urgency  in  Western  Canada  is  not  for 
game  preserves  to  protect  the  ducks  but  for  a  pro- 
gram to  preserve  the  habitat,  before  it  is  gone  for- 
ever. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  same  year, 
1925,  public  shooting  areas  were  also  established  in 
the  three  prairie  provinces,  thereby  assuring  that  the 
opportunity  for  harvest  would  be  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

In  setting  aside  waterfowl  production  areas,  we 
must  expect  to  include  land  that  has  agricultural 
value.  The  belief  appears  to  be  prevalent  in  some 
quarters  that  there  are  sufficient  water  areas  avail- 
able for  waterfowl  for  which  even  the  keenest  agri- 
culturist cannot  find  a  use.  Unfortunately,  areas 
with  no  agricultural  value  seldom  have  much  for 
waterfowl. 

Waterfowl  must  be  considered  in  every  disposal  of 
water  on  the  prairies  if  wildfowling  is  to  continue, 
yet  nowhere  in  the  prairie  provinces  is  water  im- 
pounded for  wildlife  given  legal  status  or  even  men- 
tioned in  the  Water  Rights  Acts.  The  South  Sas- 
katchewan River  Dam,  now  under  construction,  and 
the  reservoirs  and  canals  connected  with  the  proposed 
irrigation  scheme  could  have  a  real  influence  on 
waterfowl.  Here  is  a  real  opportunity  to  integrate 
wildlife  and  agriculture.  The  point  is.  that  often 
through  a  small  change  in  planning  or  operational 
procedure,  a  development  can  both  fulfill  its  primary 
purpose  and  produce  waterfowl.  At  the  very  least,  in 
many  instances,  the  loss  of  habitat  can  be  reduced. 

Another  thing  we  will  have  to  forget  is  the  so 
called  aesthetic  approach  to  landowners,  most  of 
whom  find  a  television  set  or  a  new  car  much  more 
aesthetic  than  ducks,  even  if  some  do  like  to  see  them 
around.  It  must  be  in  the  farmers  economic  interest 
to  retain  his  sloughs  and  potholes  if  he  is  to  resist 
the  hard  logic  of  more  land  and  increased  efficiency 
of  cukivation.  This  may  take  the  form  of  purchase. 
rental  or  development,  but  however  the  program  de- 
velops it  will  be  a  gigantic  effort  to  control  enough 
habitat  to  keep  the  waterfowl  population  at  a  level 


which  wc  would  all  like  to  see. 

Botulism  is  still  with  us  and  in  years  of  receding 
water  levels  losses  can  be  particularly  heavy.  In 
Western  Canada  major  losses  usually  occur  on  moult- 
ing areas  where  the  greatest  mortality  is  among 
moulting  drakes.  Wc  in  Canada  have  always  looked 
to  the  United  States  lor  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
if  there  is  one,  largely  because  of  the  excellent  re- 
search facilities  at  the  Bear  River  Marshes  in  Utah. 
Last  year  a  small  research  group  in  Winnipeg  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  interested  departments 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  the  Manitoba  Game 
Branch,  the  Delta  Waterfowl  Research  Station  and 
Ducks  Unlimited  was  set  up.  We  hope  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  knowledge  of  botulism. 

The  National  Research  Board  in  Canada  is  working 
on  algal  poisoning  and  has  already  produced  some 
interesting  results. 

This  year  in  co-operation  with  the  Saskatchewan 
Game  Branch  we  used  Zon  guns,  originally  pur- 
chased to  keep  ducks  out  of  grain  fields,  to  keep  them 
away  from  botulism  areas.  Since  the  whole  shoreline 
is  seldom  toxic  this  may  be  a  practical  way  of  reduc- 
ing botulism  losses  without  ever  solving  the  basic 
problem.  Obviously  where  losses  are  taking  place  over 
a  wide  area  or  a  long  strip  of  shore  it  won't  be  ef- 
fective but  there  are  many  places  in  Canada  where 
it  will.  We  intend  to  expand  this  program  consider- 
ably in  1960.  For  some  years  we  have  been  looking 
for  a  way  to  keep  ducks  from  botulism  hot  spots.  It 
was  suggested  that  airboat  patrol  might  work  but 
this  seemed  impractical  since  24  hour  patrol  would 
be  required.  The  Zon  gun  may  be  the  answer.  These 
self  loading  and  firing  mechanisms  will  require  serv- 
icing only  once  a  day  and  ordinary  day  labor  will 
suffice. 

What  we  must  all  come  to  realize  is  that  water- 
fowl are  truly  an  international  resource  and  not  only 
realize  this  but  behave  as  though  it  were  a  fact.  Thus, 
wintering  grounds  should  be  as  much  a  concern  of 
Canadians  as  crop  damage  is  to  a  Louisiana  hunter. 
So  far,  American  hunters  seem  closer  to  accepting 
this    responsibility    than    their    Canadian    counterpart. 


This  Zon  gun  exploder,  equipped  with  an  acetylene  tank,  is  proving 
effective  in  driving  waterfowl  down  the  flyways  so  that  they  won't 
pick  the  Canadian  farmer's  crops  bare. 
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Dear  Editor:  Denham  Springs,  La. 

We  live  on  a  farm  that  is  bound  by  Amite  River 
on  one  side,  close  to  Denham  Springs,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  if  the  clams  we  find  this  far  up  the 
river  are  good  to  eat.  If  so,  which  ones  are  edible 
and  how  should  I  clean  them?  What  part  of  the  clam 
do  you  eat,  or  do  you  eat  all  of  it  as  you  do 
oysters? — Mrs.  D.  A.  Collins. 

Available  information  seems  to  indicate  that 
fresh-water  clams  (mussels)  are  not  palatable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  provided  you  could  get 
them  down. 

It   is   possible    that   they    would   be   more    ac- .  . 
ceptable  if  soaked  in  about  3  percent  brine.  I  find 
the  small  Lake  Pontchartrain  clams  unpalatable 
when    the    water    is    fresh    but    tasty    when    the 
salinity  is  high. 

The  reason  for  the  bad  taste  of  fresh-water 
clams  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Possibly  it 
coidd  be  due  to  their  eating  certain  algae,  such 
as  the  blue-green  forms,  which  sometimes  give 
bad  taste  to  drinking  water. 

The  clams  I  referred  to  in  my  cookout  article 
in  the  April  1959  issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST are  the  quahogs  found  in  very 
salty  water  along  the  coast.  The  entire  meat  of 
the  clam  is  edible,  the  small  ones  eaten  whole 
and  the  larger  ones  minced  for  chowders,  etc. 
The  small  coqidna  clams,  one-half  inch  long,  are 
also  very  tasty  in  soups  and  chowders.  There 
are  other  palatable  molluscs  (including  squids 
and  octopus)  along  our  coast,  but  the  matter 
has  not  been  fully  explored  by  gourmets. — Percy 
Viosca,  Jr. 


Champing  at  their  hawsers  are  more  than  two  thousand  trawlers 
of  Louisiana's  shrimp  fleet  ready  for  the  race  to  the  fishing  grounds 
when  the  shrimping  season  for  Louisiana's  "inside  water"  opens 
on  May  I  and  will  remain  open  through  June  30,  according  to 
James  N.  McConnell,  Chief  of  the  Oysters,  Waterbottoms  and  Sea- 
food division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 


Young    Ray    Newman,   of   Monroe,  took   these   four   mallards    last 
season  in  productive  Wham  Brake. 


Dear  Editor: 


Monroe,  La. 


1  have  just  completed  reading  the  January  issue 
of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST.  I  have 
started  to  write  you  regarding  our  fine  fishing  in 
Louisiana  on  many  occasions.  I  noticed  in  the  press 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  spending  quite  a  sum 
of  money  trying  to  attract  tourists  to  the  state,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  see  where  anything  constructive  has 
been  done  to  actually  attract  people  here.  In  my 
opinion,  if  non-residents  were  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
fine  streams  and  lakes  by  purchasing  a  resident  li- 
cense or  under  the  same  circumstances  as  a  resident 
and  if  this  fact  was  published,  the  tourist  business 
would  multiply  immediately. 

Almost  every  working  man  has  a  two  week  vaca- 
tion. When  a  person  mentions  vacation,  to  most  peo- 
ple it  means  fishing  and  hunting.  Very  few  working 
people  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  non-resident  license 
while  passing  through  a  state  just  to  more  or  less 
wet  a  hook.  However,  if  this  person  were  allowed  to 
fish  the  same  as  a  native  and  if  he  were  successful, 
chances  are  he  would  spend  several  days  in  the  area. 
The  money  spent  for  guide,  boat,  food,  shelter,  etc., 
would  be  terrific.  The  small  amount  of  revenue  that 
the  state  would  lose,  would  in  our  opinion,  be  quickly 
overcome  by  the  increase  in  business.  We  note  from 
the  January  issue  that  the  average  annual  expenditure 
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per  fisherman  in  Louisiana  is  $292.00,  this  is,  of 
course,  for  natives. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  to  having  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  lakes  in  the  south,  when  Lake  D'- 
Arbonne  is  completed.  We  know  it  would  be  a  boom 
to  this  section  of  the  state  and  to  all  other  sections 
to  attract  tourists  to  spend  their  vacations  on  these 
lakes. 

Large  attractive  billboards  could  be  situated  along 
the  main  highway  calling  tourists"  attention  to  the 
fine  fishing  and  the  fact  that  no  non-resident  li- 
censes are  required.  We  believe  that  within  one  year 
the  tourist  business  would  more  than  double — Ernest 
Shaw. 


Henry  Foster  (left),  of  Delhi,  is  seen  with  the  ten-point  deer  he 
bagged  on  the  Sharkie  Hunting  club  preserve  where  he  was  game 
warden.  With  Henry  is  his  son,  Willis  R.  Foster,  who  is  also  a 
hunting  enthusiast. 

Dear  Editor:  Rosepine,  La. 

I  read  the  Conservationist  and  your  Editorials 
and  it  seems  that  a  few  words  are  in  order  about  the 
progress  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  efforts  of  the  Commission  is  not  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness  as  it  seems  like  it  is,  and  as  you  men- 
tioned in  the  January  issue,  because  I  can  remember 
when  there  wasn't  enough  deer  in  West  Bay  to  pay  a 
man  to  hunt  and  it  has  not  been  long  ago.  Now  there 
are  more  deer  there  than  any  where  Lve  been,  and 
I  have  hunted  in  many  areas. 

I  like  to  hunt  deer  and  my  two  sons  and  my  two 
sons-in-law  look  forward  to  the  opening  season  in 
and  around  West  Bay  each  year,  because  we  all  can 
kill  deer  there  and  I  know  now  how  they  happen  to 
be  there. 

I  want  you  and  all  the  Conservation  force  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  it.  Yours  truly, — R.  L.  Loftin. 

Dear  Editor:  Many,  La. 

Would  you  please  send  me  the  diagram  of  the 
rabbit  trap  in  your  May-June  1959  issue  of  the  CON- 
SERVATIONIST? 

In  this  part  of  the  state,  a  certain  type  of  worm 
or  grub  burrows  in  the  flesh  of  the  under  part  of 
the  rabbits  neck.  I  am  trying  to  determine  what  per 
cent  has  these  worms  in  them,  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Please  send  some  tags  for  them,  too. — Louis  Cain. 


We  do  not  jeel  it  advisable  lo  publish  a  work- 
inff  diagram  oj  the  rabbit  trap,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  illef^al  jor  anyone  lo  use  such  a  trap 
witluHil  havinf^  first  obtained  a  special  permit  from 
tiie  Louisiana  Wild  Lije  and  fisheries  Commission 
and  such  a  permit  would  be  issued  only  U>  cfuali- 
jied  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  en^a^^inj^  in 
specific  research  on  this  game  animal.  I'agf^ing 
is  done  only  as  a  part  of  the  overall  research 
and  therefore  is  done  only  under  the  supervision 
of  one  of  the  biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  or  qualified  re- 
search personnel  from  a  college  or  university. 

In  reference  to  your  question  concerning  a 
worm  or  grub  which  burrows  in  the  flesh  of 
rabbits  I  can  only  .?«v  that  at  the  present  time 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  data  to  say  what  per- 
centage of  the  wild  rabbit  population  is  infested 
with  rabbit  bot  or  "warbles",  hut  we  do  know 
that  it  is  not  uncommon.  These  bot  fly  larvae 
do  not  seem  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
the  animals  under  normal  circumstances. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  wildlife  and  if 
we  can  be  of  any  further  service  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us. — Charles  R.  Shaw,  Asst. 
P-R  Coordinator. 

Dear   Editor:  Hammond,    La. 

Just  as  democracy  plays  an  essential  role  in  our 
government,  so  does  hunting  and  fishing  play  an  essen- 
tial role  in  my  life. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  Slidell,  Louisiana,  for  the 
past  20  years.  The  surrounding  areas  of  Slidell  can 
certainly  be  described  as  a  "Sportsman's  Paradise,"  and 
I  have  certainly  taken  advantage  of  the  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities  offered  to  me. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  attending  Southeastern 
Louisiana  College,  Hammond,  Louisiana,  and  am  a 
junior  in  Business  Administration.  Since  the  library 
at  Southeastern  subscribes  to  your  magazine,  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  it;  and  I  really  enjoy  it. — Frank 
J .  Pichon,  Jr. 


Henry  Boyter.  age  13.  is  justly  proud  of  his  first  deer,  an  eight- 
point  buck  he  bagged  last  season,  five  miles  northeast  of  Clayton, 
in  the  California  oil  field. 
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DINNER  FOR  DUCK 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

tion  District.  The  conservation  program  also  includes 
land  leveling  on  his  cropland  and  development  of  800 
to  900  acres  of  grazing  land.  He  is  improving  his 
grazing  land  by  planting  Coastal  Bermuda  grass  for 
his  200  head  of  beef  cattle. 

Barham  had  his  duck  food  area  in  operation  in 
1958  for  the  first  time.  Before  the  season  opened,  he 
built  movable  duck  blinds  mounted  on  skids.  For  the 
comfort  of  his  Labrador  retriever,  each  blind  has  a 
platform  at  one  end,  built  above  the  water  level,  for 
the  retriever  to  work  from. 

With  a  limit  of  four  ducks  per  hunter  per  day, 
Barham  doesn't  expect  to  greatly  reduce  the  duck 
"guests"  using  the  area.  But  he  does  expect  to  have 
good  hunting  almost  any  time  he  feels  the  urge  to 
try  his  hand  at  it.  The  hunting  last  season  was  ex- 
ceptionally good.  After  the  ducks  located  the  food, 
controlled  shooting  of  two  days  per  week  gave  full 
bag  limits  each  hunt. 

"What  we're  doing  is  simply  providing  a  supple- 
mental area  for  the  ducks  to  feed  on;  they  will  go 
back  to  the  nesting  grounds  in  better  physical  con- 
dition than  they  usually  do",  Barham  explains.  "With 
the  excessive  drainage  of  wet  lands,  there's  a  real 
need  for  restoring  natural  wet  areas." 

"I  don't  believe  there's  a  square  mile  in  this  part 
of  the  country  that  doesn't  have  an  area  in  it  that 
could  best  be  developed  for  wildlife  use,  especially 
ducks",  he  adds. 

"And,  with  the  wildlife  features  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program",  SCS  Area  Conservationist, 
Don  Richardson  points  out,  "farmers  can  get  paid 
$80  an  acre  for  retiring  cropland  to  such  use."  (Est. 
$  1 6  per  acre  for  5  years ) . 

So  it  looks  as  though  Barham,  with  technical  help 
available  through  his  local  Soil  Conservation  District 
and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
may  have  started  something  that  a  lot  more  people 
in  that  part  of  the  country  may  be  interested  in  try- 
ing. There  are  more  than  15,000  farm  ponds  in  Lou- 
isiana, many  of  which  have  land  below  the  dam  that 
can  be  developed  for  duck  feeding  areas. 


SUN  WORSHIPERS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

twelve  inches  per  year  for  about  six  years  to  its 
original  seven  inches  at  birth.  My  figures  tend  to 
show  that  in  the  wild  state,  where  they  must  hustle 
for  their  food,  that  the  average  annual  increment  is 
closer  to  nine  inches.  Five  and  six  foot  alligators  are 
old  enough  to  breed.  Upon  reaching  this  size,  the  fe- 
males devote  much  time  and  energy  to  egg  production 
and  nesting,  and  their  growth  rate  slows  down.  A 
large  female  will  seldom  exceed  nine  feet  in  length 
or  weigh  much  more  than  150  pounds.  Males,  called 
"bull  gators",  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  relatively 
rapid  rate  and  may  achieve  lengths  of  twelve  feet  or 
more  and  weigh  upwards  of  500  pounds.  A  musky 
odor,  given  off  by  glands  under  their  lower  jaw, 
probably  aids  in  sex  distinction. 

Besides  the  "ump-ump"  call  used  between  mother 
and  young  and  for  general  communication,  the  alli- 


gator has  other  "voices".  The  loud  bellow  of  a  bull 
gator  is  familiar  to  swampers  on  spring  nights.  The 
writer  has  also  witnessed  alligators  banding  together 
on  sunny  spring  mornings  and  participating  in  a  sort 
of  ceremonial  which  he  calls  "sun  worshiping".  They 
leave  the  water  and  face  the  sun  in  groups.  While 
lifting  the  front  parts  of  their  bodies  high  on  their 
fore  legs,  they  take  deep  breaths;  then  suddenly 
force  the  air  out  with  hissing  or  rasping  sounds.  This 
will  continue  for  some  time. 

The  tough  hides  of  the  aUigators  are  the  basis  of 
an  odd  industry.  They  may  wind  up  around  manly 
waists  in  the  form  of  attractive  belts,  or  be  carried 
around  as  distinguished  looking  brief  cases  or  travel- 
ing bags.  Fashionable  shoes,  handbags,  and  other 
articles  for  milady  are  also  manufactured  from  this 
long  lasting  leather. 

The  great  demand  and  resulting  high  prices  for 
these  elite  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  declaration 
of  these  wonderful  creatures  to  be  outlawed  quad- 
rupeds, are  the  basic  causes  of  their  near  extermina- 
tion. This  short-sighted  conservation  policy  is  due  to 
a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  great  ecological  value 
of  the  alligator  and  most  other  predators.  Given  half 
a  chance  by  reasonable  protective  legislation,  the  al- 
ligator can  make  a  comeback  and  thus  benefit  man- 
kind in  many  and  devious  ways.  Even  that  cute  little 
baby  alligator,  which  you  cherish  as  a  pet,  may  be 
destined  someday  to  become  one  of  the  world's  largest 
living  reptiles. 


GAME  AGENTS 
(Continued  from  Page  10) 

The  arrests  of  the  men,  all  Mississippi  residents, 
came  after  Captain  Book,  and  area  captains  Dewey 
Farrar,  of  Shreveport,  and  Jim  Parker,  of  Tallulah, 
moved  into  the  area  and  worked  on  the  case  in  co- 
operation with  W.  C.  Majiur,  chief  of  law  enforce- 
ment for  the  Mississippi  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
Book  reported. 

In  the  outbreak  of  illegal  turkey  hunting,  Millard 
Hyott,  of  Nicholson,  Mississippi,  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  killing  turkeys  in  closed  season.  Hyott 
and  another  man,  not  yet  identified,  were  discovered 
in  possession  of  two  slain  turkey  hens  in  the  St.  Tam- 
many swamp  by  W.  C.  Coins,  an  employee  of  the 
commission,  who  attempted  to  arrest  them,  however, 
they  escaped  and  Hyott  was  later  arrested  by  game 
agent  Leroy  Seal  and  identified  by  Goins  as  being  one 
of  the  hunters. 

Also  arrested  and  charged  with  hunting  turkeys 
in  closed  season  after  they  had  been  apprehended  in 
turkey  territory  with  turkey  hunting  paraphenalia  in 
their  possession  were  Henry  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Al- 
bany; Roe  Sibley,  Corbin;  Otis  Breeland,  Pine  Grove; 
Levi  Singletary;  Billy  Smith  and  Ameal  U.  Stockstill, 
both  of  Picayune,  Mississippi. 

Arrested  in  Baton  Rouge  for  selling  game  fish  by 
game  agent  J.  U.  Jarreau  was  Wallace  Batice,  negro, 
who  was  caught  with  two  large  ice  boxes  filled  with 
game  fish,  while  he  was  peddling  them  from  door-to- 
door.  Jarreau  reported  that  the  fish  ranged  in  size 
from  fingerlings  to  large  ones  weighing  several 
pounds.  Batice's  bond  was  set  at  $2,000  and  the  fish, 
which  were  confiscated,  were  given  to  local  orphan- 
ages. 
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Common  Sense 

and 
Water  Courtesy 


ALTHOUGH  BOATING  COURTESY  and  the  general 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  your  craft  are  not  strictly  within  the  realm 
of  seamanship,  observance  of  these  rules  is  the  mark 
of  a  good  skipper. 

It  is  assumed  that  if  you  have  taken  your  boat  out 
onto  the  water  that  you  have  familiarized  yourself 
with  the  nautical  "rules  of  the  road"  and  will  use 
common  sense  in  the  operation  of  your  boat.  You 
are  legally  bound  to  know  and  observe  the  nautical 
regulations. 

Here  are  a  few  simple,  fundamental  rules  of  the 
road  that  apply  almost  everywhere : 

Powered  boats  must  yield  the  right-of-way  to  sail- 
boats, fishing  boats  and  rowboats  in  almost  all  cases. 
Steer  clear  of  small  boats  without  power  and  give 
fishermen  a  wide  berth  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

When  two  craft  approach  each  other  head  on,  both 
should  bear  to  the  right  so  as  to  pass  each  other  on 
the  left  side.  In  rivers  where  there  are  channels  with 
strong  currents,  the  vessel  going  downstream  has  the 
right-of-way  over  one  proceeding  upstream  against 
the  current.  A  general  rule  is  to  keep  to  the  right. 

When  two  boats  converge  at  an  angle,  the  one  to 
the  right  has  the  right-of-way.  Any  boat  being  over- 
taken has  the  right-of-way  and  the  overtaking  boat 
is  burdened  with  the   responsibility  of  staying  clear. 

Remember  to  always  use  common  sense  afloat. 
Don't  insist  on  your  right-of-way  if  it  might  mean 
trouble.  If  the  other  craft  takes  no  action,  it's  up  to 
you  to  avoid  a  collision  even  if  you  have  the  right- 
of-way. 

Hot-rodding  in  crowded  waters  is  the  mark  of  a 
poor  skipper.  Stay  clear  of  swimming  areas,  throttle 
down  in  crowded  areas  and  in  harbors  and  consider 
the  other  fellow  who  might  be  disturbed  by  your 
wake.  Do  not  cut  across  the  course  of  sailboats  in  a 
race,  and  don't  spoil  a  fisherman's  fun  by  cutting 
close  enough  to  him  that  you  rock  his  boat  or  foul 
his  fishing  line. 

Use  common  sense  in  loading  your  boat.  The  num- 
ber of  seats  available  does  not  always  measure  the 
capacity  of  your  boat  and  overloading  is  asking  for 
trouble.  By  the  same  token,  don't  overpower  your  boat 
with  a  motor  of  larger  horsepower  than  that  recom- 
mended for  the  size  boat  you  are  operating.  It  is  al- 
ways dangerous  to  stand  up  in  a  boat  unless  it  is 
stable  enough  to  permit  standing. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  danger  signals  at  all  times. 


THIS  BOAT 
HAS  THE 
RIGHT  OF  WAY    ^ 


When  two  boats  approach  at  an  angle  the  one  on  the  right  has 
the  right-of-way. 

When  on  the  waterways  you  are  not  on  a  sharply 
defined  roadway  and  danger  may  approach  from  any 
direction. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  trolling  is  prohibited 
in  some  states  and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  shoot  from 
a  boat  in  some  states. 

You  should  never  anchor  in  a  channel,  nor  so  close 
to  another  boat  that  you  might  foul  his  line.  Don't 
tie  up  to  navigation  markers  except  in  the  case  of 
emergency. 

Almost  all  nautical  regulations  can  be  observed 
naturally  if  you  will  simply  remember  to  always  be 
considerate  of  others. 


When  two  boats  meet  head  on,  both  bear  to  the  right  $o  as  to 

pass  each  other  on  the  left  side. 


ils^-~ 


SPRING  TIME 


■i^i 


IN  LOUISIANA 
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Truly  a  fisherman' s  paradise, 
'^     Louisiana  bec/(ons  to  young 

V^        ^'    ^^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j°y  ^^^  wonders 
of  its  outdoors   now  that  the 
worm   days    are    conning. 


^t^'^ 


?'-' 


Beautiful  and  historic 
state  parks   are  accessible  ^ 
by  great  high  way  s ,  and 
camp  sites   await  vacation- 
ists  with   every  available 
facility  for  boating, 
fishing,  swimming,  and 
communing    with   nature 


